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IT was no wonder when the crash came that 
people stared at one another, and when the 
amazement was over, turned against God for 
taking an unfair advantage of their credulity. 

But the calamity seemed to make little differ- 
ence— mental, moral, physical— for the damage had 
been done. Habits had been formed. The belief 
that the orgy of recklessness would go on forever 
had changed to a blind determination to carry on 
and go to the devil hitting on all eight cylinders. 

Whitney Fonteney, called Pinkey because of 
the color of the reddish blonde tonsure around his 
bald spot, was one of these irresponsible youngish 
persons spurred by the recklessness of the times 
and contributing to the gayety and amusement of 
a certain number of people who had nothing better 
to do than run from one party to another, begin- 
ning with tea (so called) at Pinkey's at six and 
ending in Harlem or somewhere else in the early 
hours of the morning. Nobody knew where Pinkey 
got his money. Of course he did a lot of high- 
class bootlegging — for bootlegging had become a 
highly esteemed occupation chosen by members of 
the most distinguished families. 

Perhaps the crowd was known as Pinkey's cir- 
cle because Pinkey provided most of the liquor it 
consumed; but it might just as well have been 
called Margot Stribling's circle, because in spite 
of the enormity of her youth, Margot had more 
brains than any of them and a talent for leader- 
ship that was not to be denied. Graham Gilson, 
called GaGa for short, might have had claims to 
leadership, through his faculty for holding all that 
was brought to him without becoming in the least 
intoxicated, thus exciting the constant admiration 
of all concerned. 

There were others not so difficult to fill as 
Fonteney and Gilson. Joe Naylor had a huge 
studio furnished elaborately with nothing at all 
except an easel, a refrigerator, a talking machine 
and a kitch;:i table with a zinc top, leaving the 
vast floor quite vacant. The walls were unspeak- 
able with Joe's Modernist efforts. 

Pinkey's studio apartment was quite unlike 
Joe's, with a real piano, chairs, tables and other 
useful things, including some good rugs and hon- 
est-to-God Spanish tapestries hanging over the 
railing of the gallery. Pinkey did not paint; he 
did not have to paint with a studio like that. 

It was the hour of the afternoon which in 
Pinkey's set comes between the hour of having 
nothing to do but drink a highball and the hour 
of having nothing to do but drink a cocktail. In 
o+hcr words, it was almost time to be putting aside 
p'-n*r Turn to Page 2—Cnlnmn 1 
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Hie childish indulgences of the day 
for the more serious indulgences 
of the evening. Muriel Bishop and 
Lily Stokes had reached the point 
in their confidences when they 
didn't know whether to weep on 
each other or go home to dress. 
Muriel didn't want to gt> home lo 
dress because Nick, her husband, 
would be there. And Lily was 
afraid to go home because Bert, 
her husband, had threatened to 
lock her up if he ever caught her 
liirirJin^ Dim Kendall ;igain, and 
she had been kissing Don Kendall 
last night and she was afraid that 
Bert knew it. 

Amy Rosovsky sipped her cock- 
tail with the contemplative air of a 
uhlld just beginning an inward 

"You make me tired," she said 
wearily, "you didn't have to get 
married, did you?" 

"I didn't,'' said Muriel quickly. 

"I wonder why Don only came 
aFOUnd last week. It would have 
saved Bert and me such a lot of 
trouble," Lily purred. 

"Maybe he was figuring what 
you'd cost and everything. He's 
Scotch, you know," said Amy. 

"I wish Mar got would come. 
Where's Margot?" she asked. 

"She said she'd be here," said 
Pinkey. "The beautiful Bruno 
Midnight is up from Washington." 

Amy Rosovsky gave a great 
sigh. 

"Wouldn't it be great lo be in 
love like that! Margot, too. I 
thought she was immune. I've 
never been anywhere near it." 

"Can't say you haven't, tried hard 
enough m'dear," put in GaGa, cam- 
in:; suddenly, ii- was his iutliit when 
beast expected, out of the ether. 

"Score one for GaGa," put in 
Fonteney, shaking the coektattfi 
more vigorously than ever. "He'll 
never forget your turning him down 
for Arthur, darling." 

"Being in love like Margot," Amy 
insisted, "is like Debussy by moon- 
light." 
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lured Lily, 
the deuce do you know 
about asphodel? Did you ever Bee 
any hay mown?" 

"Hear it, you mean, dearest," cor- 
rected Joe with assurance. 

"Don't befog the issue, Joe," 
Pinkey said. "God knows its cloudy 

"Love," put in Muriel dreamily, 
"is like little red ants carrying 
granulated sugar up your back- 

"Never had 'em like that," said 
Pinkey, "and I was in the war, too." 

"Cooties!" gasped GaGa, becoming 
suddenly conscious. "Wow! Weren't 
they awful!" 

"That's love all right, music and 
flowers when you've got the right 
'un. Cooties when you've got the 
wrong 'un. You can hear the hay 
moan then alt right, believe me." 

At thia point, Muriel's friend, Ar- 
thur Cushing barged into the room 
more than usually precipitate. He 
held a paper in his hand— a recent 

He looked from one to the other 
— "Margot isn't here, Is she?" 

"No, she's up the Sound with 
Bruno. What's up?" 

"Oh, nothing much. Only Har- 
vey Stribling took a shot at him- 
self just after lunch In his private 
office. He was too big to miss." 

"Good lord! And Margot—" 

"Maybe she doesn't know about 
It yet." 

"What happened?" 

"Just the usual thing these daya. 
The investment house of Stribling 
& Co. just puts the old iron shut- 
ters up, that's all. The old man 
went along as far as he could with 
the procession down the hill to the 
jumping off place, but his back 
broke before he got there." 

"Holy Malachi!" put in Joe Nay- 
lor sincerely. "And that's the in- 
famous business my old man want- 
ed me to go into. There's some- 
thing in being an artist after all. 
You can't lose anything. And at 
least you never get too excited to 
keep yourself from hearing your 
arteries hardening." 

There were sounds of real com- 
i>i is.'in lion for Margot. 

"Probably that's why Margot 
hasn't reached here," Pinkey said. 
"Poor kid! And she's so used to 
everything." 

"When did this happen?" 

"Just after lunch. It's In the 
afternoon papers." 

"Then perhaps she hasn't heard. 
She and Bruno went out to Oyster 
Bay last night. They are coming 
down on her boat today. Probably 
hasn't seen a paper." 

"Damn him!" said Joe Naylor. 

"Hold on," corrected Amy. "You 
mustn't be impolite to Bruno. He's 
a friend of Margot's." 

"I'd like to break his head." 

"Paint It, Joe," said Amy dryly, 
"that would hurt more." 



IT WAS evident as soon as she 
entered the room with her 
handsome Italian that Margot 
Stribling had heard nothing of the 
tragedy that had befallen her 
father. Though Bruno Mezzanotte 
was at least 10 years older than 
Margot there was an aura of well- 
being about this handsome couple. 

Fonteney shook the cocktails 
with renewed vigor. Joe Naylor 
fumbled for his cigarcts, GaGa 
stiffened in his chair while Muriel 
and Lily glanced at Margot and 
then rapidly out of the window • * ' 
She didn't know yet • * * but who 
was going to tell her? 

"Where have you been?" Amy 
asked lightly, busying herself with 
a clgaret. 

"Up the Sound. Bruno had the 
wheel most of the way down until 
he side-swiped a coal barge and 
then I disrated him." Some sense 
of the aloofness of the members of 
this group, usually so gay at this 
hour of the afternoon, now Im- 
pressed itself upon her and she 
turned to Fonteney. 

"What's the matter with every- 
body, Pinkey? How's everything at 
the Morgue? Nobody's even offered 
me a drink." 

Fonteney poured. Tbe clinking 
of ice seemed to revive the status 
quo. 

"You must know my dear," said 
Amy quite coolly, "that you're an 
hour late. We were going to dine 
somewhere and go to a show." 

"Bruno and I couldn't go any- 
how. We've other plans. We're go- 
ing from here directly to a road- 
house I've found in Westchester. 
You know — well, I might as well 
tell you Bruno and I are engaged." 

"Engaged ! " gasped Joe, "what 
for—" 

Amy became oracular. 

"You may not know, Joe, that 
an engagement is a highly honor- 
able arrangement between two 
persons of opposite sex — " 

"Sex? What's that?" asked GaOa 
awakening. He bad reached that 
point beyond which he never went, 
of not being quite aware of the 
ML.']iii':eance of things, 

"Shut up GaGa!— by which at 
some future hour agreed upon by 
both, they may, can, or must, be 

"How awful!'' said GaGa again. 

"Out of the mouths of babes — " 
muttered Muriel. "Believe it or 
not, there's nothing so clear as 
GaGa when he'a incoherent." 

Margot Stribling laughed. 

"You can't frighten us, can they, 
Bruno? We're going to live In 
Italy." 

"Files, fleas and Faeistis," mut- 
t<UTd Jon with an air of having 
done a feat of legerdemain. 

Bruno spoke the most excellent 
English. Its slight embroideries so 
exquisite that it seemed as though 
he must speak It much hetter than 
his native language, 

"We are so very much in love," 
Bruno said laughing, "nothing unt- 
ie™ In the least to us but that" 

Margot glanced about the room 
frowning. "I don't hear anyone 
Offering congratulations." 

"We all do, darling. There are 
some things so obvious as to bo 
superfluous." 

Another silence. Pinkey Fonteney 
tried hard with tho cocktail shaker 
but it was no use. 

"Sorry we can't stay for dinner, 
Pinkey." Muriel said, "shall we meet 
later? Good by, Margot, I do con- 
gratulate you. Bruno. Goodby." 

Margot followed them with her 
glance until Pinkey went out of the 
door to the elevator and then turned 
to Amy Rosovsky. 

"What is the matter with every- 
body? You might think Bruno and 
I had the pip or something." 

"I think everybody is a little 
tired. It's boon a rotten week." 

"There's something wrong. What 
is it? I could alwayB trust you — 
won't you tell me, Amy?" 

Even Amy's courage failed. She 
was on the point of stumbling into 
some sort of explanation which 
might at least prepare the way for 
tho shock Margot was to receive 
later — when the telephone bell rang. 
Fonteney answered. 

"What? • * * who? * * * no * * * 
She hasn't been here. I don't know. 

* * * What? What? Beg pardon. 

* * * How terrible! * * * I'm dread- 
fully shocked. * * • Yes, I will; 
" * * yes * * * yes. * * * If I should 
see her, I will * * «" 

All those in the room listened 
with interest and amazement but 
only two were unaware of the facts 
behind the conversation. 

"What has happened, Pinkey?'' 
Margot Stribling asked. 

"Br — Nothing. The— er— daugh- 
ter of the janitor— er— disappeared 
last night. She's run away I think — " 
And then quickly as he took up the 
shaker and made a clink of ice — 
"Here's quite a fine dividend on 



off." 

Amy Rosovsky gave a great sigh 
as they went out of the door and 
Pinkey closed it upon them. 

"My God, Pinkey, what made you 
do that?" 

"I don't know. It was the butler 
at the Stribling's. He's been 'phon- 
ing everywhere all afternoon for 
Margot. Mrs. Stribling is in Bos- 
ton. I couldn't tell her tonight, 
Amy, I just couldn't. Let her be 
happy tonight, no matter what's 
going to happen tomorrow." 

"S'ficient 'to the day," put in 
GaGa burping gently, "Is the neck- 
ing thereof." 

Harvey Stribling worshiped busi- 
ness and when he wasn't at his 
desk he played golf or went on very 
select parties with old cronies and 
their lady friends. Mrs. Stribling, 
therefore, had formed the habit 
early in her married life of relying 
upon herself and upon the old 
fashioned friends of her youth for 
companionship. These friends, eool 
and colorless like herself, of course, 
alienated Margot who was a modern 
to the tips of her polished finger 
nails. Harvey K., Jr., was always 
away somewhere at prep school or 
camp. Margot, from girlhood, ac- 
customed to finding her own 
friends, had followed the line of 

If her mother had had more 
force, if her father had preferred 
the confidences of his daughter to 
those of his week-end friends, Mar- 
got might have found more decor- 
ous, if less amusing, friends than 
the group at Whitney Fonteney's 
apa rtment. 

MARGOT STRIBLING had 
found nothing in society 
that she wanted and had 
drifted into Pin key's aet because 
she was too indifferent for any- 
thing else. In Pinkey 'a crowd noth- 
ing was required of her but a good 
disposition and an occasional thirst. 
But she had always been a clever 
girl, with a skill Is languages, 
speaking French and Italian fluent- 
ly, so fluently indeed that Bruno 
Mezzanotte came frequently from 
Washington to help her exercise 
her talents. To complete the portrait 
quite frankly Margot Stribling was 
tall and strong with bright brown 
hair, flat breasts like a boy's and 
blue eyes which seemed much 
lighter in her summer tan than in 
the winter when at night they 
seemed almost black. 

Of course a great deal of money, 
to which they had become accus- 
tomed, had made everything very 
easy for the Stribling family. Mr. 
Stribling's private expenses were 
enormous, Mrs. Stribling took her 
friends to concerts, lectures and the 
opera, and Margot had a boat, a 
roadster, horses and anything else 
that ehe chose for her amusement. 
Margot had never known her father 
except as a casual acquaintance. 
She didn't know him well enough 
ever to dislike or admire him. But 
ehe spent what he gave her with a 
free hand. 

Whatever she may have known 
about a great many other things In 
the world, she knew nothing of 
finance. Whatever else happened, 
nothing could mar the serenity of 
Stribling and Company which, like 
the spring, would bubble forth ku- 
dos eternally. Only Amy Rosovsky, 
of all Margot's group, had any of 
the spirit of divination. There had 
been rumors on the Street and Amy 
had withdrawn her account and 
taken it to a trust company. She 
was very fond of Margot and tried, 
to repress some of her too obvious 
extravagances, but Margot gaily 
evaded her and went her spend- 
thrift way rejoicing. 

Of course, such a creature as this 
had many young men in her follow- 
ing but it was not until the appear- 
ance in New York of Lieutenant 
Bruno Mezzanotte, from Washing- 
ton, that she gave indication of 
any real interest in any man. Bruno 
was a poet and he had a fine voice. 
He brought something into Mar- 
got's life that neither her family 
nor Pinkey' s crowd had given her. 
He was Opportunity — a chance to 
be rid of the inanities of the fam- 
ily and the too obvious cleverness 
of Pin key's crowd. 

He was a cosmopolitan and thus 
expressed something quite different 
from the provincial attitude of New 
York toward all the rest of the 
world. Margot knew nothing much 
about him nor did she need to 
know. As Pinkey Fonteney said, 
he must have had a fine "line" to 
hook Margot, In other words, he 
made love with authority and Mar- 
got had fallen hard. To her he 
was the great lover — Petrarch, 
Paolo and D'Annunzio all rolled 



Sound. There could have been no 
more idyllic spot for this proposal, 
moonilyht falling like golden dust 
about the spot that they had chosen 
at the end of a scented garden, the 
water playing with the rocks at 
their feet. 
Bruno had a deep voice and he 
spoke to her In his own language. 
American boys had proposed to 
Margot. ("Oh say, Margot. I'm 
nuts about 73u- won't you marry 
me?") But nothing that she had 
h«aul was anylliing like Bruno. 
She had become engaged to him in 
Italian at once which seemed to 
her entirely different from being 
engaged in any other language. It 
had required a fine line, as Pinkev 
had said, and a fine Italian hand 
to catch Margot. 

And now, after leaving Pinkey 
Fonteney's, they drove to a secluded 
little roadhouse that she had found 
in the hills of Westchester. It was 
kept by an Italian who had been 
a chef in an exclusive hotel. 

In a little while Angelo came and 
announced that the supper was 
ready — very simple fare, he said 
apologetically— chilled soup, a broil- 
ed chicken, spaghetti and fresh 
vegetables, a salad and fruit direct 
from the garden. But best of all, 
Angelo said, there was a bottle from 
the vineyards of Merano near 
where his Kxcellency was born. 
Angelo had been saving it for years 
for just such an occasion as this. 

The table was laid al fresco, on a 
small terrace in a little grape 
arbor at the rear of the house 
overlooking a little wooded valley 
where they could see the yellow 
afterglow softened in the waters of 
a stream. The white cloth was 
coarse but clean, the dishes thick, 
the glasses heavy, but never had 
Margot Stribling with all of her 
money, tasted such food as this 
or eaten it in such surroundings. 

It had always been Margot's boast 
in Pinkey's crowd that she was 
disillusioned and unsentimental. The 
standardized young men who had 
come to her from university and 
bond house (Houses of Bondage, 
Amy always called them) were 
nothing like this celestial Bruno. 
If she was a hard-boiled young lady 
of a modern American city, Bruno 
found some embers of Romance to 
fan into flame. 

To Bit with Bruno in the moon- 
light and listen to him quoting 
from D'Annunzio the lines that had 
been written for Duse, would not 
have been, a month ago, Margot's 
idea of an ecstatic evening. But 
she listened, smoking a contempla- 
tive cigaret, aware that this must 
be love, passion made beautiful by 
the tenderness of the night and 
the deep voice of Bruno turning 
the poetry of the past into the 
melody of the present. 

When the wine from Merano was 
finished, Angelo found a bottle of 
champagne covered with dust and 
cobwebs. 

"Angelo, you are marvelous. Soon 
you will be taking an orchestra out 
of your apron pocket." 

Angelo bowed quickly and grin- 
ned at Bruno. "Si, Si, there is a 
talking machine in the parlor— and 
a radio — if the Excellency—" 

"No, Angelo," Bruno said. "After 
this and the dessert and coffee we 
shall wish to be alone. Where 
does the path go that leads up 
through the flower garden?" 

"To a great rock, Excellency, 
overlooking the valley of the 
stream. You can just see it from 
here. If you and the contessa 
should care to walk there after- 
wards, I will be glad to show you." 

"No, we will find the way." 

"Contessa!" murmured Margot as 
Angelo went away. 

"You are so nearly my contessa 
that what he calls you makes no 

They pledged each other with the 
beading bubbles winking at them 
in some sort of conspiracy that ex- 
cluded ali the rest of the world. 

They found the way through the 
garden and the thicket to the great 
rock without difficulty. There were 
roses in the garden, for it was 
June, and they all breathed their 
Bffeetest fragrances. It was all as 
though Angelo had planned it es- 
pecially for them, the flowers, the 
great rock and the moonlight now 
laying silver sequins about them 
and flowing over the valley below. 
In the road, far enough not to be 
disturbing, motor ears passed, and 
further away to the south the rail- 
road, a subdued rumble to remind 
Margot that this garden was not 
the garden of the Gods but only 
the back yard of a little .' 
roadhouse and speakeasy. 

THEY sat in a li 
quietness on the turf by tbe 
rock. OC what Bruno was 
thinking she could not know. He 
bent forward, his gaze on the dis- 
tance, his white teeth just showing 
between the parted lips of a smile. 
"I cannot understand, Margarita 
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lover, Bruno." 

"Do you want to run away now?" 
he asked. 

"No. Not so much. It's not so 
bad here." 

It was true that she did not wish 
to run away. She could not have 
run away even if she wished to. 
She lay in his arms, her head on bis 
shoulder yielding, for the first time 
in her life, completely to what 
seemed to be a very thrilling emo- 
tion. Her heart was as big as all 
the world at that moment She 
wanted to do something for him. 
She thought she would like to give 
him money, if he would take it. 
He was very poor, they said, and 
sent most of his salary at Washing- 
ton home to his mother at Bol- 
sano. It would be better to give 
money to Bruno than to throw it 
away on major-domos and night- 
club captains. 

"Kiss me, Carissima," he said. 
She obeyed him. This kissing of 
Bruno ... it was Bruno of course 
that made the difference. There 
was one thing — when Bruno kissed 
her she knew that she belonged to 
him — utterly. 

"The world came to an end to- 
night, Carissima," he muttered, his 
lips close to hers, "and Paradise 
began." 

He had a way of putting things — 
and the poet that is in every 
woman responded gently. 

"Paradiso — that's a lovely word in 
Italian. I wonder if there is such 
a place in English." - 

He kissed her again and she sank 
lower in his arms. "GaGa" Gilson, 
who had called her hard-boiled, or 
Joe Naylor, who had said she had 
no temperament, would not have 
recognized her at this moment. She 
had never yielded like this. But 
she was not sure, even now, that 
she liked to be so fully possessed. 
How soon Bhall we be married. 
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link you 
ebuked her. 
Bruno — but I'm 
afraid — Yes, I suppose we will 
have to be married." 

He laughed softly and held her 
more tightly. 

"What are you afraid of?" 
"I — I don't want — to lose myself." 
'Carissima! I am jealous of your 
fears. You must never think after 
tonight of another man but me. It 
is not possible. I want you to be 
all mine, all of you, your body and 
your soul." 

"No. Bruno, I know I love you, 
but I don't want — " 

All volition seemed to have 
passed from her as she relaxed and 
they sank at full length upon the 
grass. She was sure that she loved 
him — sure, sure. She did not have 
to try and convince herself of that 
and eo she thought it strange that 
her mind should be repeating the 
word. No man that she had ever 
met had had any power to compel 
her like this. Bruno's mouth was 
against hers. His fingers lightly 
touched her body like little flames, 
his shadow was over her against 
the moon. 

It was almost midnight when 
they left the glade. 

They came down the hill slowly 
through the garden, along the 
path. Angelo met them at the ter- 
race, bowing and asking if the Ex- 
cellencies would require something 
more of his hospitality. But the 
bill being paid, they went at once 
to their car for the hour was late 
and the way to the city long. Bruno 
drove. She wanted no further re- 
sponsibilities on this night. She 
wanted to think of what had hap- 
pened to them both. It was curious, 
she loved him, but she was sure 
that she hated him a little too. She 
had never wanted any man to pos- 
sess her. But she watched his deli- 
cately modeled profile as he sat, 
his gaze fixed upon the ribbon of 
road that reeled in upon them as 
they went toward the lights of the 
city. They did not speak. There 
was nothing more to be said, 

Romance! It all seemed rather 
beastly. The changing traffic sig- 
nals, the hideous glare of the gas 
stations, the roaring trucks, horns, 
bells, the din of tbe city which 
never sleeps, radios crooning from 
open windows, they were all a 
part of the topsy-turvy crazv brutal 
world that she had entered. 

As they ncared the Stribling 
garage Bruno drove more slowly. 

"Next week," she said quietly. 

"Yes, Margarita mia, next week. 
It is a pity that we must wait until 
then. But my duty — " 

They had walked around to the 
front of the house and found the 
door not only unlatched but open. 
There were lights, too, in some of 
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the windows and a car at the curb. 

"Curious," she said. "Allen has 
forgotten to lock the door. Good 
night, Bruno, I can get in safely 

Another touch of fingers and he 
went down the street toward Fifth 
Avenue. 

She stood watching until he 
waved his hand at the turn of the 
corner. Then she went inside the 
vestibule of the house. 

There was a man standing ni 
thu hallway, a stranger. 

"Is thts Miss Stribling?" he 

Allen the butler came forward 
from the drawing-room, where 
vaguely she was aware of strange 



blood. My great-grandfather was a 
moneylender in Russia. He was 
killed in a pogrom. My grandfather 
escaped. He sold suspenders and 
hairpins on the street. But he 
established a great dry-goods busi- 
ness in New York. My father- 
well, you know — 'The Emporium.' " 

Margot Stribling sighed. 

"No wonder you know how to 
look out for yourself! You could 
be on the street tomorrow and 
make your way in the world." 

"Interior decorating!" said Amy 
contemptuously. 

"Anything. As for me, I'm utter- 
ly worthless. What can I do?" 

"Is it really going to be as bad 
aa that?" 

"I'm afraid so. Mr. Fernald does 
not know yet." 

"Oh, Margot, I'm terribly sorry. 
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kind. "And h< 
golf." 

Amy smilC J at Margot's profile. 
It was a characteristic remark, full 
of the grace of charity and humor. 

"Especially as he never beat 
par, ' Amy said dryly. 

"Please, Amy! Don't blame Dad. 
I never knew him very well, but 
they say he had moments in busi- 
ness of actual inspiration. And he 
waa kindness itself to us all." 

"Too kind, Margot, darling. Even 
I had sense to see that the market 
was going to pieces — that it 
■wouldn't come baok for a long 

"Amy, you're the only one of the 
crowd with any financial sense at 
all." 

"That's because of money in my 



"I don't know. Of course it's in 
all the papers. I phoned him last 
night late at his hotel. I tried 
again this morning, but he had left 
for Washington." 

"There are lots of other good 
men in the world," Amy said. "Joe 
Naylor would marry you in a min- 
ute if you could stand his rotten 

"Don't, Amy. Please." Margot 
had caught her again by the hand 
and held It Insistently. She looked 
Amy in the eyes and then relaxing, 
turned away and rose. "You 
mustn't ever speak like that again. 
I could never marry any man but 
Burno — neyer," 

Amy rose and put her arm light- 
ly around Margot's ahouldera. "If 
that's the way you feel about it, 
darling. * * * Of course Bruno will 



telling him the mere facts of the 
disaster. It was not until her return 
from the funeral of her father that 
she found a letter from Bruno 
awaiting her. It was a very beauti- 
ful letter written in Italian, ex- 
pressing his great sorrow at the 
misfortune that had overtaken her. 
He regretted that he had not been 
able to come to New York for the 
funeral because a matter of world- 
wide importance had demanded his 
presence in Washington. He hoped 
that he would be able to come to 
New York the following week. His 
love for her of course was un- 
changed, or if changed at all only 
to a deeper tenderness for her in 
the time of her affliction. 

She wrote him a long letter. She 
did not write Italian as fluently as 
she spoke it but she needed no 



should be. 

"What Is it, Allen? Is something 
wrong? Who are theae people?" 

"Yes, Miss — s — something has 
happened. We have been trying to 
reach you all day — " 

"What is it? Mother?" 

"No. Your f-father — in his office, 
Miss there was an accident. He- 
he Is dead * -* * " 

Pier head whirled and somebody 
helped her to a chair. 

"Mother—?" 

"She is upstairs, Miss. She has 
just arrived here from Boston." 

Margot understood. A woman 
had come from an inner room and 
was talking to her. It was her 
cousin Helen. 

"I thought I might be of some 
help. We've been 'phoning alt day 
everywhere. Wh're have -'ou been, 
Mar;,ot?" 

"A ,/ay — out of town," Margot 
mu,.;.e.-ed in a daze. Cousin Helen 
wou'.d have liked to know. She had 
never approved of Margot. 

"It has been so terrible for ua 
all. You will have to be brave. 
.S! r ibling & Co. has failed. Mother's 
own money and mine. Uncle Har- 
vey could not stand the strain. 
They heard a shot and found him 
In his private office. He was al- 
ready dead. The police—" 

"Please, Helen, not now. Is any- 
one with Mother?" 

"Yes, Aunt Sophy, Mrs. Arm- 



. . landing. 
Tbere were sounds behind a pate 
door at the front of the house. She 
turned the knob of f-e door and 
ent»r-*. 

AMY ROSOVSIIY suffered 
that night from a guilty 
conscience because she had 
not found the courage to tell Mar- 
got of her father's death. The fact 
that there were other members of 
the "crowd" who shared her guilt 
did n-.t make her feel any better 
,ib:>-_:t it and s'le made her way \o 
the L'ribling house in the morn- 
ins with the thought of doing any- 
thing sjhe could to lighten the bur- 
den Miu'un; luv.l had wo suddenly to 
bear, "She suspected that the fail- 
ure would be a bad one and that 
the |jo i-.-ion.-i 1 fortunes of the Strib- 
linir family would be more or leas 
involved. Indeed when she saw 
Margot she found that this was the 
case. The family lawyer. Mr. Fer- 
naJd( had just left the house and, 
sparing Mrs. Wtribline; the worst, 
h:id toW Margot v-" -nnkly the 

Margot had successfully borne the 
ravages of a sleepless night and, 
except for an unusual depth and 
luminosity of her eyes, showed no 
ill effects of her misfortunes. 

"It seems that everything is gone, 
Amy. Father must have been 
speculating with the money of the 
family as well as the money of the 
firm. What he must have gone 
through to do what he did! If he 
had only spoken to me — told me 
how bad things were, instead of 
letting me go on — letting us all go 
on spending— spending — 

"I suppose he thought, like every- 
one else, that the turn in the mar- 
ket would come any day." 

"Poor Pop!" Margot said gently. 




Harvey, J'r, had been brought up 
from Lawrenceville for the funeral, 
and the family conference was at- 
tended by the Walter Stribllngs, 
Aunt Sophy and Cousin Helen, 
whose fortunes had also been in- 
volved in the crash. 

MR. FERNALD bad not been 
speaking more than a, few 
moments when Margot 
was aware that the affairs of the 
bank and of the family were as 
bad If not worse than she bad first 
thought them. 

Money had never been anything 
to Margot but something to spend 
and enjoy. The idea of society in 
relation to any economic plan was 
based on the general proposition 
that people were poor because they 
were meant to be and that others 
were rich for the same reason. 
The thought that a time could 
come when there would be no 
money handed to her for the check 
she gave at the window at the 
bank had never entered her mind. 

When Mr. Fernald told the fam- 
ily that the liabilities of Stribling 
& Co. were about five and a half 
millions of dollars and that the 
assets were Inconsiderable — stocks 
whose value had sunk almost to the 
vanishing point, Margot began to 
have a realization of the exact 
meaning to the disaster to them all. 
Cousin Helen and Aunt Sophy and 
the Walter Stribllngs of course all 
had other means but there was no 
money left for Harvey Stribling's 
family. The house and garage was 
mortgaged to the full limit in pros- 
perous times and the mor-sage in- 
terest overdue. Even the furniture 
had been hypothecated in the at- 
tempt to cover marginal accounts 
in brokerage houses. 

Margot had some difficulty in 
bringing herself face to fa~e with 
such a reality, but she managed 
to maintain before Mr: * ernald 
and the family a composi-re which 
did her credit. Mrs. Waltsr Strib- 
ling and Aunt Sophy Delano, on 
the contrary, took little pains to 
hide their opinions in the matter 
and. the funeral over and Harvey 
Stribling six feet under ground. 



sed themselves w 



ling 

fee'ings. 

"A disgraceful faili 
times like these," A; 

The tone was bittei 
unmistakably antarrc 
Margot held her po.;, 

"I'm sorry for your 
Anne," she said qui " 



Uy. ' 



Any found her still In her pajamas, 
sitting at the window, gazing blank- 
ly at the houses opposite. 



You know, if there's anything I 



1 do • 



Margot put her finge 
of her visitor. 

"Of course I knew you'd say 
that. But I'm not going to take 
money from anybody." 

"Perhaps something may be 
saved from the wreck — if the mar- 
ket comes back." 
"Perhaps. In the meanwhile * * *" 
Whatever Margot thought of say- 
ing remained unspoken and there 
was a silencei It was then that 
Amy made her confession. 

"Margot, darling. We all knew 
yesterday afternoon what had hap- 
pened to your father. It was in 
the papers. But when you came 
with Bruno into Pinkey's apart- 
ment, none of us had the courage 
to tell you about it." 

"Oh." Margot stared at Amy for 
a long moment. "Yes, of course," 
then finished. "I understand. You 
wanted me to be happy a minute 
longer. Well — " she sighed, "I was, 
Amy. I- — I suppose I was." 

"Does Bruno know?" Amy asked. 



be here next week and you can 
arrange something. You'll know 
more about your own affairs by 
that time. Has Bruno had any ex- 
perience in business?" 

"I'm afraid not." 

"I was wondering," she said with 
her fawn-like smile, "whether he 
couldn't be relinquished to Em- 
porium, Bruno would he a very 
ornamental floor director. He 
might attract a good deal of trade. 
Count Mezzanotte, head of distin- 
guished Italian family, directs cus- 
tomers on the ground floor. Jiffy- 
ons straight ahead, step-ins to the 
left, step-outs to the right. Bras- 
sieres and featherweight founda- 
tions in the basement — " 

It may have been in bad taste 
but it coaxed a smile from Margot. 

"I hope it won't be as bad as 
that," she said. "We will have to 
live in Italy I think. It's all very 
uncertain now." 

"He will probably wire you to- 

"Yes, I'm waiting," Margot said 
quietly. 

She had sent him a day letter 



gracefully turned phrases to tell him 
what she wanted to say. Of course 
he must know that she was abso- 
lutely committed to him aa he wag 
to her. She could not marry an- 
other man. He must come to New 
York soon, so they could plan the 

Mrs.' Stribling was still in bed 
suffering from the shock of her 
husband's death. Margot had ex- 
pected that. Her mother and 
father had not been on terms of 
intimacy for many years and only 
met when circumstances over 
which they had no control threw 
them in each other's way. But 
Harvey Stribling had always given 
her all the money she needed and 
permitted her to go her chame- 
leon-like way absorbing color from 
her surroundings but giving none 

When Mr. Fernald came to dis- 
cuss with the family their plans for 
the future, Mrs. Stribling, like a 
chameleon indeed, lay 00 her lounge 

as white as the pillows about her. 



"That's what < 
the members of your own family." 
cried Aunt Sophy, who was over 60. 
with her little mouth of a snapping 
turtle. "I ought to have known bet- 
ter after seeing the way you've all 
been living for years with horses 
and boats and automobiles —" 

"I'm sure. Aunt Sophy," Margot 
broke in calmly, "that dad made a 
great deal of money for you at one 
time or another. He told me 30 — " 
"Well, what's the use of his 
making money for me if he's going 
to throw it all away again!" The 
old woman stormed and paced the 
floor. "Harvey Stribling wsis too 
fond of having a good time. I 
told Mildred not to marry him. I 
said he was after her money. Bnt 
she would do it in spite of every- 
thing. And he turned out just as I 
said he would— a playboy with his 
golf, his driving, his women 

. ..argot rose. "I can't stay here 
and listen to your speaking of a 

"Well, then, perhaps you'll listen 
to my speaking about you, Margot 
suibling. What I say is that it's 
about time somebody in the family 
told you what the decent member* 
of the family think about a girl 
who spends her evenings and nlghte 
in carousing and drinking with men 
and women in the fastest set in 
town, going to Harlem dives and 
speakeasies and not returning home 
until all hours of the morning. 

Maybe now you'll know how to 
give the appearance of being re- 
spectable because you won't have 
money enough to do anything else. 
If your mother had had the cour- 
age of a flea she would have left 
you and your worthless father long 
ago." 

"Have you quite finished?" Mar- 
got said. 

"Yes. Everything but this. That 
you'll have to look out for your- 
self from this time forth." 

to help you— not 



* This* we 



1 the 



ux of the matter, 
not by nature a 
1, only a luxurious and 
a Beinsn one. She was protecting 
herself from the possibility of Im- 
portunities for money from this, 
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HONOR AiiOHG W O M E H — By George Gibbs 



1 lie unfortunate branch of i li p fam- 
ily. Margot understood Her attl- 
l ..tie perie:lh , hut she was none 
Ihc lesri angry. Slie wali:c-l to the 



fe a Biiatt that 
niig ; it lave i...'ani either contempt 
or satisfaction and wen' cut of the 
door followed by Anne r.'tribling. 
Waller Stribling paused r ."'oment 
and offered Margot his hand. 

"I hope you don't think . m in 
sympathy with this kind of an at- 
titude. I'll never see you siar.'e. 
I hope you'll come to me if you'-e 
in great trouble. I'm sure I can 
help " 

"Thanks, Cousin Walter. I won't 
forget i his. Good by." 

She watched his small stoop- 
shoutdercd figure go out, her lips 
twisted in a smile slightly satiri- 
cal at the thought that it was from 
poor Cousin Walter, who had al- 
ways been the under-dog of the 
family, that she should have re- 
ceived the finest quality of sym- 

She went pensively up to her 
mother's room. Mrs. St rib] ins was 
weeping gently as she had done al- 
most constantly since the disaster 
into the small moist ball of a 
handkerchief , 

Mother and daughter had never 
been in sympathy. Perhaps they 



ve near you perhaps help a little. 
"Promise me, mother," she Baid 
t last, ''that you'll say nothing 
ibout ihis to any member of the 

"Why not, dear? It would give 
me such a pleasure to tell your 
Aunt Sophy— wiioae daughter mar- 
ried that horrid real-estate fellow 
in FIslbush." 

(.h. very well," Mrs. Sti-lbling 
sighed as she took out her hand- 
kerchief again. 

From this atmosphere of uncor- 
t: inty Margot fled from Itme to 
time into the street and park, to 
try to gain patience and compo- 
sure. Harvey, Junior, had gone 
back to Lawrencevillc and the 

She did not expect Bruno until 
Iildzy. But she did not seem to 
Want to aee any of the old crowd, 
at Irast any b t Amy Ro ovsky, 
who.e fra lLncss had a human 



mediate future would have to be 
decided. Fo:e .losure proceedings 
had been begun and it wouldn't 
be long before the house would be 



: this 



thai 



they had he en since Margot W[ 
a child. Mil rent, sat beside the sofa 
and put her arms around the poor 
creature. The old lady h:i(l always 
been protected hy somebody from 
unpleasant (hnughts and unpleasant 
happenings nrl now il teemed that. 
Man;'" 1 was ihc only one that could 
be relied upon for this office. 

"What are we going to do dar- 
ling?" she whimpered. "We shall 
have to move out of here at once. 
* * * My room * * * my intimate 
things. * * * They all mean so much 

"You can take them all with you, 

dear—" 

"Where? Where can we go?" 
"Up to camp for a while. Auni 
Adeline has asked us." 

MRS. STRIBLING straight- 
ened on her couch with 
more definiteness than she 
had shown for years. 

"Margot." she said with some 
firmness. "You'll have to get mar- 
ried now— at once— it's the only 

"To whom?" 

"Georgie Pancoast, of course, dar- 
ling," said the lady promptly. "He 
ha-T loved you since you were il 

child." 

Mrs. Strlbling laid a thin hand on 
her daughter's arm. "You know, 
Margot dear, you haven't always 
chosen the nicest people as your 
companions." 

"Nice people! You mean like 
Aunt Sophy, Cousin Helen and Anne 
St rililing?" And then helplessly- - 
"Oh, we can never agree about that, 
mother." 

The poor lady sighed. It was an 
old topic between them, occurring 
at an unpropitious time. 

"But Georgie is a nice person.'' 

"Yes. He is the one 'nice' per- 
son I know who isn't hypocritical 

"Why wouldn't you marry him 

Margot was silent for a long 
moment looking past the lace cur- 
tains of the window, past the 
houses opposite, to the distant horiz- 
on of her own thoughts. Then 
afte:- a moment she told her mother 
of her engagement to Bruno. 

She was not sure that the con- 
fession was a wise one, and she 
only made it because she thought 
the information would have a 
Cheering effect upon the lady on 

the sofa. 

Mrs. Stribling brightened imme- 
diately and sat bolt upright wiping 
her eyes with an air of finality. 

"Bruno MezKanotte! How pleased 
I am, darling! Kiss me. When did 
llii-- happen?" 

"The other night. I haven't had 
a chance to tell you." 

"And you'll be a contessa. I've 
been looking up the Mezzanotte 
family since Bruno began paying 
you attention. My dear, It is one of 
the oldest families in Italy— dating 
far back into the middle ages. And 
he's such a handsome fellow. Such 
lovely eyes! He has all the graces 
I could hope for in a son-in-law — " 

"Except money," said Margot 
dryly. 

"Of con se i could go abroad and 




life in a small apartment just off 
Park Avenue, with two Swedish 
maids and three Pekinese pups. 
"The Emporium," her father's store, 
treated her well and she had de- 
veloped a quiet taste in expensive 
things. Margot liked to visit her. 
There was an atmosphere of Ori- 
ental calm about the place, and no 
matter what happened elsewhere 
Amy always managed to preserve 
it in her home. She listened to 
Margot's story, told lightly, of the 
interview with Aunt Sophy but saw 
no humor in it. 

"Old cat!" she said, emerging sud- 
denly from her O.iental repose. "I'd 
like to wring her neck!" 

"Well, that's that, Amy. I'm wip- 
ing Aunt Sophy off my books." 

"She ought to be wiped off the 
earth. When is Bruno coming?" 

"The day afte: ' 
sorry for Bruno, Amy." 

"Why?" 

"Well, because w 
things were going 
ant with us. With 
his training, the 
seemed to be at our feet. And 

"And now?" 

"I'll just be a millstone around his 
neck. He has an old mother to sup- 
port." And then after a long pause 
while she lighted a cigaret— "I 
thought I'd ask you, Amy. What 
would you do?" 



both thought 



"Do y 
"Yes. I could 



\" Margot said tense- 
ly- 

Amy Rosovsky regarded her 
gravely. 

"Is it as bad as that?" 

Margot bent her head. "Yes, as 
bad as that. I've got to tell you— 
you're the only one I want to 
tell *■*-.*" 

Amy paused again, almost judi- 
cially as though aware of the im- 
portance of her decision. "Of 
course he's got to marry you," she 
said. 

"No. not 'got to,' Amy. I don't 
like you to put it that way." 

Amy smothered the stub of her 
cigarette with the greatest deliber- 
ation. "I've always said that the 
insusceptble people are capable of 
making more kinds of damn fools 
of themselves than any other people 
under the sun, I hope you don't 
mind my calling you a damn fool, 
do you, Margot?" 

Margot bowed her head. It was 



a question too poignant for dis- 

"II Bruno was engaged to you," 
Amy asked her then, "why didn't 
he come up to the funeral?'' 

"He was kept in Washington - 
a diplomatic matter of importance 

"Could it have been more impor- 
tant to Hint than the trouble you 



She was aware of the ii 
note in Amy's voice as she probed 
lor the facts. 

Of course I don't know Bruno 
as well as you do. darling. But it 
seems to me he ought to have a 
good alibi for staying away from 
you all this time." 

to Now York on Friday as Margot 
had expected. Instead he sent her 
another beautiful letter — if anything 
more beautiful than the one that 
she had received before. In it he 
said that there had been a great 
excess of work In his office and 
be had been asked to remain in 
Washington over the week-end. 

She was ashamed to tell the con- 
tenLs of this letter to Amy, but 
when Friday came she said that 
Bruno had been again detained and 
could not come to New York until 
the following week. 

Amy made no reply, but the ex- 
pression of her face spoke volumes. 
. 'ar';ot did not yet suspect what 
Amy suspected — that Bruno having 
made love to Margot when she was 
wealthy was now reconsidering the 
matter in the security of his office 
in Washington. The Mezzanotte 
family though old, Amy thought, 
was poor and Bruno could not 
afford to marry any girl who would 
not bring him a considerable dot. 

Amy could easily understand 
how a man of his type would 
search for all the extenuaiiog cir- 
cumstances he could find to get 
himself out of the position in 
which the blind impulse of a 
i omantic hour had thrown him. 
• * * In Italy, Amy remembered, 
the girls were given no such 
license as in America. No well 
behaved and well brought up girl 
of any of the circle in which Bruno 
iived in Italy would place herself 
in such a position as Margot had 

As Amy tried to follow the con- 
volutions of Bruno's fine Italian 
mind she grew more and more 
::ngry. She had not cared for him 
more than Joe and GaGa had cared 
hut on Margot's account had not 
permitted herself to dislike him 
quite as frankly as they had dis- 
liked. Amy now disliked him for 
himself, she was certain, but she 
disliked him a great deal more for 
the different national and racial 
characteristics which made his de- 
fection seem not unnatural under 
the circumstances. 

An American under such condi- 
tions might have considered him- 
self utterly committed to marriage. 
In Italy Bruno might not be blamed 
for running away from the poverty 
that had intervened, preventing the 
marriage portion which men of his 
position were accustomed to re- 

N early three weeks had passed 
and there was no sign of Bruno 
anywhere upon the horizon. 

But as Margot came to her apart- 
ment day after day, dressed in the 
unfamiliar black, with that deep In- 
ward look in her eyes, the spots of 
artificial coloration failing to hide 
the set. white look behind it, Amy 
began to feel a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility for the misfortune of 
her friend. 

Boy and girls promised and for- 
got their promises in these days, 
"necked" and ran away. Promises 
were light as thistledown to them. 
But this affair of Margot's was 
made of different stuff. It was love 
and hatred mixed, increasing with 
each hour of his absence. Margot 
smoked cigarettes almost constant- 
ly and moved from one chair to 
another, glancing at the clock and 
then out of the window as though 
in an attempt to reconcile its me- 
chanics with some inconsistency of 
the elements. 

Amy had never been so sorry for 
anyone in her life. It was difficult 
for her' to believe that this was 
Margot Stribling that she had al- 
ways known, Margot the indiffer- 
ent, the careless, the lighthanded. 
The death of her father had taken 
toil of her gayety, but the defec- 
tion of Bruno Mezzanotte after 
what had happened was draining 
all life from her. 

For, sb another week passed and 
Bruno did not appear in New York, 
it seemed that even Margot was 
beginning to believe that he had 
decided to renounce her. It was In 
a moment after the receipt of a 
letter breaking his promise for the 
third time that Amy Rosovsky 
found her at the Stribling house. 



AMY intruded cheerfully upon 
Margot. She found her 
still in her pyjamas, sitting 
by the window, her morning coffee 
untasted, gazing blankly at the 
houses opposite, and smoking — 
sruokin^ ■ * * 

"Allen told me you didn't want 
to see anybody, Margot dear," said 
Amy. "That's why I've barged in, 
and you see. I'm not anybody in 

"I didn't mean you." 

"But you're sorry I've come, 



"No, 



t= hotel 



"I do value that, Amy." 

"Then for the love of Mike get 
into some Clothes and we'll take a 
ride to blow the cobwebs out of 

"No. Amy. Please, not this morn- 
ti ed '■' m ^ UP t0 s ° inB; out " 1 m 
"lou've got to snap out of this, 
-iJargot. You're getting stale. Not 
enough sleep, too much thinking, 
too much smoking. You'll have a 
crack up if you're not careful." 

If ever a woman needed to weep 
it was Margot. If Amy could only 
make her cry * • • either from 
fury or from sentiment, perhaps' 



Reported that Bruno was at the 
present moment very much devoted 
to the young widow ol a Weatern 
coal baron and gossip -raid that 
they were to be married in the fatl. 

"Swine," said GaGa tersely. 

"I'd like to have a poke at his 
jaw," muttered Joe Nuylor sla- 

"Oh, forget It," Amy added. "He's 
just a pair of curi ng cye-lashcs lo 

Joe Naylor was silent again. The 
matter was too serious for jesting. 
Two months ago he had asked 
-Margot Stribling to marry him and 
she had given him the answer it 
one who iiad refused to lake either 
life or him too seriously. Joe knew 
perfectly well that Margot liked 
him too well as a friend, liked him 
too much as a playmate even to 
think of him as a lover. 

Joe knew also he had never done 
anything lo show his tmaliliea 1 ions 
as a husband and had not been 
surprised, therefore, when Margot 



iad givi 



both. 



" Amy asked 



from Washing- 



"It's a pity. He writes beautiful 
letters, doesn't he?" 
"Amy, please!" 

But Amy had decided that the 
time had come to risk their friend- 
ship if necessary, by some plain 
speaking. 

"You know, Margot, I've never 
told you that 1 didn't like Bruno. 
He was just a little too ornamen- 
tal to be entirely sincere. Bruno 
has quit because you've lost all 
your money." 

Margot rose quickly and crossed 
the tifor lo the window. 

"You're trying to hurt me. Amy. 
Why?" 

'Kruno knew that you had suf- 
fered everything a woman could 
suffer, and that every Instinct of 
decency, if nothing else, should 
have sent him here to see you 
through your trouble. And what 
has he given you in return for all 
that you have given him? Just 
some beautiful letters written to 
let you down easily. He wants you 
to think he loved you liehtly as 
other men love; that you too loved 
him lightly, as other girls—" 

Its a lie," Margot gasped. "He- 
rn couldn't think that—!" 

"Why doesn't he come to you 
then? Welt, I'll te il you. Because 
he knew if he did he would have 
to tell you that he couldn't marry 
you and that would make you suf- 
fer more than If he stayed away 
an, i v.'iou- you letters—'" 

"Do you think I — I suffer because 
he d-doesn't come back to me 
That's not true. I suffer because 
of the thought that any man 
should have the chance to think 
I-I'm that sort of a girl. Oh, 
c-can t you understand?" 

"yes, I do," said Amy, quietly 



moving away from hi 

sympathy * »' • j don't want the 
truth any more. I know * • • I'd 
never really loved any boy, r w» 
too much of a boy myself. Th- 

thing I had ] 



a friendly, flippant 
hadn't been angry 
about It, hadn't even sulked about 
it or been unpleasant in any way 
until Bruno Mezzanotte had come 
along and taken Matgoi from un- 
der his very nose. Then Joe had 
given symptoms of a disposition 
they had not even suspected him 

Joe had spoken often of taking 
a poke at Buino's immaculate nose, 
but until the present moment he 
had not done so. Now he sank 
deeper into his chair and glared at 



"I think I'll be going down to 
Wa sh i ngton tomorrow," he said 
gravely. 

"And be landed in jail for dis- 
turbing the peace — " 

"Or causing international com- 
plications." 

"I'd like that guy to know ho 
can't come to New York and play 
fast and loose with anv girl friend 

of mine." 

"And be shown up in the news- 

"It might do some good to have 
that fellow shown up — " 

"And how about Margot?" Amy 
said quickly. "Haven't you any 
thought for Margot at all?" 

Naylor stared at Amy a long mo- 
ment. Then turned toward his 
higiil.iall. "I never thought of that," 



He • 



like 



SHE faltered and turned her 
head away, giving Amy Ro- 
sovsky the opportunity she 
had been waiting for. And at the 
touch of Amy's arms Margot re- 
laxed and broke into merciful tears, 
her sobs shaking her body from 
head to foot. Amy led her to the 
couch and there they sat for a 
while until the sobbing ceased. 

"It doesn't matter. I'm all right 
now," Margot said, getting up after 
a while and going to the window 
again. 

"Sure you are. But you had to 
talk this out with somebody. You 
were all squeezed in with com- 
plexes. No man in the world Is 
worth bothering about like this." 

"You're right, It's all over now." 

"Good. Go get some make-up on 
and we'll drive out to Bear Moun- 

At the end of the following week 
the future intentions of Bruno 
Mezzanotte became more definitely 
known. For Pinkey Fonteney, re- 
turning from a trip to Washington, 



"Well, if you'll all take my ad- 
vice, the less said about Bruno 
Mezzanotte the better. It will be 
poison it Margot is around " 

"Wail a moment, Amy," he said 
slowly. "I'd like you people to know 
that I'm keen on Margot. Before 
this foreigner came around I asked 
her to marry me. Well, she refused 
mo. I can't blame her. I never 
have blamed her. I've been pretty 
rough in my time and I guess she 
knew it. and I'm not what you call 
a Simon-pure article, and' maybe 
I'm not the stuff that might make 
a good husband. But I want you 
all to know that I'm just as keen 
foi her as I've always been and 
that if I thought she'd marry me 
I'd aske her again tomorrow." 

It was a speech worthy of the 
brief moment of respectful consid- 
eration they gave it. Then,' at last, 
GaGa, in the corner, burped -otly. 

MARGOT had gone with her 
mother to the camp in the 
Adirondacks belonging to 
Aunt Adeline. The affairs of the 
unfortunate banker having been 
more or less arranged by Mr. Fer- 
nald, the contents of the house la 
process of being sold, mother, 
daughter and son were permitted 
to depart in Margot's roadster, 
their personal effects having been 
stored until plans for the winter 
could be arranged for them all. 
Margot had driven her mother to 
"Old Pine Lodge" with the express 
understanding with Aunt Adeline 
that neither Aunt Sophy, the Wal- 
ter Stribiings or any of that clan 
of the family should be invited 



she \ 
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Now she realized that the moun- 
tains and the lake were just what 
she needed at the present moment. 
The flat quiet reaches of the lake 
changing from opal to blue and 
silver were balm to her troubled 
spirit. She did not smoke so much 
and the clear mountain air had 
cured the bronchial eaugh she had 
brought from the city. 

She had not forgotten Bruno 
Mezzanotte, of course, but Amy had 
brought her pride to her rescue. 
And snce Margot had been at the 
lodge, Amy had delivered the coup 
de grace to her idealism by writing 
quite frankly of Pinkey Fonteney's 
discoveries in Washington. Mar- 
got's love for Bruno bad been dead 
and for weeks in the place of that 
love a curiouss mixture of contempt 
and hatred had come. 

Frankly, she did not know yet 
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juM what she was going to do. She 
had resolved thai she would tak:: 
nothing of her mothers microsop;c 
income, for this of course was what 
Aunt Sophie and Cousin Helen ex- 
pected her to do. The sale of her 
automobile and her pearls would 
bring her enough to live on for ;i 
while: but after that — ? Of course, 
in a business school or the univer- 
sity? The thought of trying to do 
something for which she had no 
apiiiude, or of a career for which 
she had no calling. * * * Impossi- 
ble * * * Languages — perhaps. A 
governess or training as a nurse- - 
a fine and ironic vocation for a 
girl who hated sickness and re- 
volted at the scent of iodoform! 
Yet these seemed the only careers 
open to her, the only careers— ex- 
cept the one for which she had 
been educated— the career of mar- 
riage to a man who could give her 
all the things she was accustom.-. 1 
to. 

Mrs. Stribling had never quite 
forgiven Margot for letting Buruo 
go and Margot had not had the tn- 
cHnatlon to tell the poor lady the 
turth. 

"He was such a distinguished per- 
son, Margot dear. I'm afraid you 
acted too precipitately. Something 
might have been managed, I'm sure. 

-He was so handsome, so different 
from any of the young men around 
New York, I was almost in love 
with him myself. And then, his 
family — It is all so romantic, how 
his great ancestor got his name. 
During the Middle Ages he car- 
ried the walls of a fortress of the 
enemy by surprise at midnight and 
won a great victory so that the 
King or Emperor or whoever he 
was gave him the name of Mezza- 
notte. which means 'midnight,' 
darling — But, of course, you know 
that, speaking Italian so well as 
you do.'' 

"Yes, mother, I knew that." 

"But it would have been so pleas- 
ant if you had married Bruno. It 
would have taken a little of the 
conceit out of Sophy Delano, whose 
daughter married that dreadful 
insurance man of Flatbush. Or was 
it insurance? It may have been 
advertising * * *" 

"Real estate, mother." 

"Oh. yes, of course. I'm getting 
eo forgetful • • *" Mrs. Strtfating 
sighed. "But, of course, one can't 
have everything one wants in this 
world, can one? But I'm still aw- 
fully anxious about you. dear." 
What are you going to do?" 

"Oh, I'll get into something. What 
would you think of me as hostess 
in a night club?" she asked with 
a laugh. 

'■Margot !" cried the scandalized 
old lady. "You. can't be in earnest!" 

"Well, at least I wouldn't starve." 

"Margot," the old lady said with 
the aid of a smelling-bottle, "I 
sometimes think you just say things 
to irritate me and make me un- 
happy." 

"I've thought of a lot of things 
to do, but at least I'm qualified 
for that. What else could I do?" 

"Marry," the old lady said de- 
cidedly. She did not see the stif- 
fening of Margot's body, the sud- 
den firm thin line of her lips. 

"I'm not going to marry, mother." 

The poor old lady sat bolt up- 
right. "I think you want to be 
lioslcs.u in a night club." she gasped. 

"There are many things that 
might be worse." 

"But you've always liked Georgie 
Pan coast.'' 

"Yea, too much to marry him." 

"You're speaking in riddles, child. 
What do you mean?" 

"Just that. I wouldn't take hia 
money unless I was sure I could 
make him happy." 

"But you used to play tennis to- 
gether, golf—" 

"Well," Margot dryly remarked, 
"you can't play tenuis all the time." 

Mrs. Stribling sighed. "Oh, dear! 
You'll have to work out your own 
salvation, I suppose. I'm sure I 
don't know what more I can do to 
help you." 

But the lady, with a cunning of 
which her daughter had not sus- 
pected her, had already asked her 
sister to write, inviting "Georgie'" 
Pan coast to spend the following 

k EORGIE" Pancoast (it 
by his first name 
that Margot had always 
thought of him* aeemed to most 
people to have every quality which 
might endear him in the eyes of a 
marriageable girl. 

She had often thought It curious 
that she did not care for Georgie 
Pancoast. He was cultured, manly, 
purposeful, and the directing spirit 
of a successful business enterprise. 
He was good looking. Indeed many 
thought him handsome and there 
was no douht that ambitious moth- 



ers sought him for their marriage- 
able daughters, for he was wealthy, 
both by achievement and by inheri- 

He had never proposed to Mar- 
got, though more than once she had 
thought she had observed what she 
believed to be a proposal In his 
eye. He moved in a conventional 
social set, whose borders Margot 
touched from time to time, but he 
gave evidence of a generous point 
of view in continuing to seek Mar- 
got when he knew the gay company 
she often kept. 

His appearance at the Lodge 
without other warning than the 
phrase from her mother. "Aunt 
Adeline has asked Georgie here, 
Margot and he's arriving this after- 
noon," was not welcome, but Mar- 
got Margot found herself shaking 
hands with Mm cordially as though 
she was the same girl in every re- 
spect that she had been when she 
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, last. 



You're splendid, Margot. A little 
peaky when I saw you last. Awfully 
glad you'd take me in." 

'I hope you won't tind us too dull 



here 



or let me have 
perfectly happy." 

He was carefully impersonal. Just 
pleaaant, friendly, self-confident and 
wholesome. After all, the woods and 
lake were wide, she didn't have to 
be with him if she didn't want to. 
At least, she thought, she would not 
see a great deal of Georgie, for he 
had spoken of fishing at Sands' 
Creek which would take him most 
of the day, giving her time to find 



the 



which she was certain was the ob- 
ject of his visit. And in the evenings 
there was always bridge with Aunt 
Adeline, whom she liked. 

The train of thought aroused by 
Mr. Pan coast's arrival kept Mar- 
got's mind unpleasantly active and 
after a restless night she awoke 
just after dawn and, getting Into 
her bathing suit, she went out and 
down to the small dock and float 
by the boathouse. Straight out she 
swam using an effortless overhand 
stroke designed for utility rather 
than speed, moving under the flat 
blanket of cloud which had lifted 
a few feet from the surface of the 

As she turned back toward the 
camp, now perfectly visible, there 
was a sound of splashing and she 
was aware of a high forehead 
gleaming henignantly in the sun- 
light — almost beside her. 

"Morning," said the forehead, 
"you are an early bird." 

"Have you been doing this ail 
night?" she asked. 

"No. Only since dawn. I've been 



there was always the moonlight 
but that seemed like inviting trou- 
ble. The visitor suggested a canoe. 
Margot hestitated and was lost. 

She liked the middle of the lake 
at night — to be ringed around with 
the myBtery of the sky above and 
below, to be aware of the distant 
scents and silences from the deep 
woods beyond the camp where the 
trails did not penetrate. She was 
glad that Georgie had adapted him- 
self so pleasantly to her mood, for 
he said nothing at all and seemed 
quite unsentimental, only paddled 
rhythmically until they had left the 
world behind them when he shipped 
his paddle and let the canoe glide 
noiselessly to the eastward. 

There was romance here for those 
who wanted it. But not for Mar- 
got. If ever she had come to the 
middle of this lake to invite her 
soul into some sort of communion 
with itself it was with the senae of 
a need for beauty or balm. That 
was all. As for sentiment, that was 
dead within her. She recalled for a 
moment, another moon like this and 
her night of madness. 

There had been a little arpeggio 
of water dripping from the paddle 
—now just a drip. It was this kind 
of a slience broken at last by 
Georgie Pancoast's deep pleasant 

"Margot, I've got a confession to 
make — I suppose you've wondered 
why I accepted your aunt's invita- 
tion to come up here — especially as 
she asked me up without consulting 
you. Oh. don't bother to deny it! 
And I had to come, Margot." You 
may not realise that except for the 
brief moment at your father's 
funeral you and I have not ex- 
changed a word for a year or more. 
I always had an idea that I bored 
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"Oh, of course. I knew there waa 
something you did — er — what I 
mean, awfully well." 

"You don't swim so badly your- 
self." 

child. It gives you such a horrible 

Cold water cleanses and purifies 
like fire. They were children again. 
Except for his baldish head he was 
just the Georgie of Mrs. Van 
Doren's dancing claaa. Indeed as 
she got out of the water and took 
off her bathing cap, shaking her 
hair loose to dry, he made the eom- 

"It only seems yesterday, Mar- 
got. I remember that I didn't 
know what to do with my hands 
and how kind you were not to no- 

"I'll say you seem to know what 
to do with your hands and feit 
this morning," she said with a 
laugh. 

When Georgie Pancoast went off 
up Sands' Creek, after suggesting 
that she accompany him, Margot 
had a hope that she had misjudged 
the intention of his viait. She gave 
the excuse of letters to write 
which was as good an evasion as 
anything else she could think of 
and it seemed to satisfy him for he 
waved her a cheerful farewell and 
went off whiatling a tune out of 

She should have known from past 
history that Georgie Pancoast was 
not a person to be so easily de- 
terred from a purpose and that the 
blandness of his smile was oniy & 
mask for a serious intention. 

There was bridge every night 
with Aunt Adeline making a fourth 
and Margot found it easy to evade 
him. But as luck would have it on 
the third evening Aunt Adeline 
went to bed after supper and so 
there was no bridge. There seemed 
to be nothing to do but read one 
of the books he had brought up to 
her or to go to bed. Of course. 



That's not true, Georgie. It waa 
just that we seemed to go with dif- 
ferent sorts of people." 

HAT'S right, Margot. I've 
always been busy and you 
liked a jolly crowd to 

"Too jolly, sometimes." 

"Not" he said, judicially. "I can't 
conceive of people being too jolly. 
But I never could get that way, 
myself — that Is, outwardly. When 
I'm drinking, I always get more 
and more dignified. And I'm most 
dignified when I'm most drunk. 
Funny, ian't it?" 

"In wine, the truth — " she quoted, 
with a smile. 

"No. that's not exactly it, I'm 
really fearfully jolly inside, UargOt, 
You've no idea how jolly I am in- 
side and I don't seem to be able to 
express it. That's the reason why 
I have so much sympathy for your 
cutting loose from the stodgy kind 
of a bunch you used to run wi'.h 
after your debutante year and find- 
ing people who can really make 
you have a good time. Whitney 
Forteney — he was a good egg at 
college — " 

"Well, the egg has hatched into 
a bootlegger, now—" she said with 
a laugh. 

"And the artist-chap who paints 
the swollen nudes—" 

"He's much nicer than his pic- 
tures, Georgie." 

"I'm aure he is. And Amy Ro- 
sovsky's a peach — more brains than 
all the reat of 'em put together — " 

"Including me." 

"Not the aame kind of brains, 
Margot." 

There was a silence in which 
Georgie critically examined the 

"Now we're coming to the con- 
fession. Margot. And I hope you'll 
let me finish without throwing me 
out of the canoe. It's just this. Tve 
always been your friend whether 
you liked it or not. In the old 
dancing-class days I never wanted 
to dance with any girl but you. 
I'm like that — I have a way of 
staying put. Maybe it's a complex. 
You'll laugh when I tell you that all 
these years since then I've never 
had a thought for any other girl 
but you. I guess I'm a queer kind 
of a guy. Even at college I never 
ran around with girls — you know, 
girls of the town. I aiwaya had 
the thought of you in the back of 
my head. Margot, believe it or not, 
you were always a kind of saint 
to me—" 

"You mustn't," she said in a chok- 
ing voice. "You mustn't speak like 
that to me." 

He bent forward toward her, un- 
eomiueliendingly. 

"Margot, what is it? I hope—" 

"It's nothing. I — I'm very — very 
—what I mean is I didn't know you 
felt just that way. I've always 
liked you. But you see I haven't 
thought of you in that way at all." 

He gave an easy laugh. "Oh, I 
know that. I never had an idea 
you were giving me a thought of 
any kind. But I came up here be- 
cause I wanted you to know. I've 
wanted to tell you for a long while. t 



but I didn't want to butt in when 
you seemed to be so busy hi 

"I thought maybe you might get 
tired of playing around some dav 
and I'd tell you. I don't know 
whether you'd consider the thought 
of marriage to me, but whether 
you'll marry me or not, I want to 
see you placed in a position where 
you won't be dependent on any- 

Margot had bent her head lower 
and lower, her hands clasping the 
gun whale of the canoe. 

"Please, Georgie." she gasped at 
last, "please don't say anything 

"You mean—" 

"That I can't marry you," she 
said raising her head resolutely, 
"that I'm not the kind of a girl 
that could ever make you happy. 

' you to think of me 



He began to paddle and then 
paused, his paddle resting again 
on the gunwhale. 

"It's pretty hard for me to believe 
that. You're everything that any 
man could hope for. You'd be the 
ideal wife and mother, Margot." 

"Please," she said almost in a 
whisper. "Let's go back to camp." 

He obeyed her, swinging the 
canoe toward the landing with long 
powerful strokes. 

"I'm sorry Georgie, dear. I wish 
it could be the way you want. I 
value your friendship but I can't 
marry you or anybody else. Please 
understand me, won't you. Don't 
let's talk about this again. It can 
only be painful to us both." 

"Oh, very well, my dear," he said 
gravely. "Not for the present, at 
any rate. Aa for the future—" and 
he smiled, "you remember I told 
you I waa the kind that stayed 

"You wouldn't atay put," she said 
quickly, "if I told you the reason 
why I can't marry you." 

He stared at her for a moment 
and then said, "There Isn't any rea- 
son that you can give that would 
make the slightest difference to 

She paused appalled at this loyal- 
ty and then turned away, a little 
frightened at the imminence of her 

"I — I can't say anything more — 
except good night— and— and good 



by." 



the 



MARGOT seemed to be cer- 
tain that she must tell the 
man whom she decided to 
marry the truth about her love 
affair with Bruno Mezzanotte. 

She remembered that she had 
almost told Georgie Pancoast last 
night. She had tried very hard to 
tell him, because she did not want 
him to continue hoping, as he had 
always hoped. In vain, but his loyal- 
ty had deterred her. It waa an age 
of frankness in which she.lived and 
other girls spoke plainly of these 
things, but to tell such a thing to 
Georgie was impossible. She won- 
dered if he would still have been 
loyal If she had told him the truth. 
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to that question. She had 
good bye to him last night and she 
remained in her room until late 
hoping that he would take her hint 
and be gone before lunch. She 
found a note on the library table 
next morning. 

She found a note on the library 
table awaiting her next morning. 

"Margot.," it said. "I'm writing you 
this before breakfast after a swim 
in the lake just to show you how 
-heerful I am this morning under 
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I went almost across — I wl3h you 
had been with me. I would have 
shown you that my kind of a heart 
doesn't break so easily. Besides, I 
haven't given up hope yet in spite 
of all your efforts to put me out 
of the game. 

"I feel very much like putting 
myself in writing. I love you a great 
deal and I would like to marry you. 
You can sue me if I don't go 
through with it. I've a lot of money 
and I am sure could support you 
in the Third, Fourth, Fifth or Park 
Avenue style, or what have you. 

"It's up to you, my dear. The 
obvious thing is that you don't love 
me and have no Intention of marry- 
ing me at the present time. Nothing 
else seems to matter a great deal. 
You say there's no one else but 
maybe that's just camouflage to 
keep me from going into a tailspin. 
So I'm going to keep on waiting 
and hoping. In the meanwhile if 
you don't think you'll compromise 
yourself lor worse yet, me) I want 
you to call on me for money or 
anything else to help you through 
this time of your difficulty.. I will 
isver miss It and you can pay me 



back when you please or not at all. 
So that's that. 

"You said that there were rea- 
sons outside of the fact that you 
didn't love me why I shouldn't love 
you and why you couldn't marry 
me. There is only one reason like 
that, Margot dear, and of course 
that reason cannot exist « »'*"" 

He was gone. She must take good 
care that he should not come back. 
There was no need to tell him the 
truth, now. 

There was more to the letter. 

"As you may have observed, my 
dear, I am not a very romantic or 
a sentimental person. There will be 
others, of course, who wili give you 
that. There will be others who will 
entertain you, who will amuse you, 
but none of them will love you more 
than I would do. None of these 
things have very much of perman- 
ent value. When you have tried 
them, Margot, and find the need of 
a permanent devotion, a permanent 
interest in your life, I shall be here. 
I will deserve you most for I have 
waited the longest. And whatever 
you decide, I shall continue to be- 
lieve in you. Your girl photograph 
will be in its accustomed niche by 
my bedside. If this is sentiment 
make the worst of it. It is the one 
luxury my prosaic soul permits 
itself. 

"George." 
It was Georgie Pancoast's valedic- 
tory * * » And as Margot read it 
over, she decided that it was not 
a bad one. 

The family conference which fol- 
lowed Georgie Pancoast's departure 
had been inevitable. 

Both Mrs. Stribling and Aunt 
Adeline had secretly conspired to 
bring about this highly desirable 
marriage for Margot George Pan- 
coast's mother and Adeline Darling- 
ton had been warm friends for 
many years and, while Mrs. Pan- 
coast was an old fashioned woman 
who had not always liked the com- 
pany Margot kept, the happiness of 
her only son was very near her 
heart and she had known for many 
years that Georgie took no inte—sl 
in any other woman. Thus, the 
sudden disappearance of Georgie 
Pancoast from the stage that she 
had so carefully set had brought 
Aunt Adeline conspicuously into the 
comedy. 

There had been reciimi nations on 
Mrs. Stribling's part, followed by 
tears; pleadings by Aunt Adeline, 
but Margot returned to New York 
with the expreaaed purpose of find- 
ing a job of some sort at once. 

She had found hospitality at the 
apartment of Amy Rosovsky, whose 
offer of a temporary refuge for 
Margot had been quite genuine. 
And now these two young persons 
• * * the one wise with the wisdom 
of the ages, the other wise with 
the bitter wisdom of immediate ex- 
perience * * * sat discussing ways 
and means, drinking a new brand 
of tea that Amy had imported and 
smoking Innumerable cigarets in 
long holders. 

"Well, my dear." Amy was say- 
ing, "if you've come to me expect- 
ing approval for refusing to marry 
George Pancoast, you won't get It. 
It seems to me, in your position, 
it's the most monumental piece of 
stupidity you've ever been guitty 

"I couldn't, Amy. Don't you un- 
derstand that? Not Georgie * * * " 
"Why not— " 

"He's been worshipping me for 
years. He thinks I'm a saint— pure 
—like he is." 

"Rubbish. Did he tell you so?" 

"By implication, yes." 

"I don't believe it." 

"I do. He's that sort. Pure I'm 
sure of it." 

"How extraordinary!" said Amy 
with a lowered voice. "I've heard 
there were men like that around, 
but I never believed I'd see one." 

"So you understand why, even if 
I cared for him enough, I couldn't 

"Oli, very well. Although I think 
you're a fool I can't help admiring 
you. Any foolishness that is will- 
ing to sacrifice a hundred thousand 
or so a year is worthy o* ■> «'-*- e in 



Margot got up and paced the 
floor to the mantel and return. 

"That's that," she said with an 
air of finality, "and, reducing mv 
other affairs to their simplest 
terms, I'm out of a job and just 
hopeful enough to believe I can 
get one. I'm not going to beg ir 
borrow if I can help it, but if the 
worst comes I cou'd marry Joe. 
He wouldn't mind anything. 1 
could help enlighten the world pos- 
ing for liver-colored nudes — " 

"On the principle that two can 
starve just as cheaply as one? Joe 
is broke. Soma things he waa in- 
terested in took an awful be'itim; 
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HONOR AMONG WO ME N— By George Gibbs 



last week. He's giving up 
studio." 

"Then my last prop Is gone!' 
"Except me," Amy said. 'Your 
going to j 



1 you land 

BonTethin g~ "what have you thought 



of?' 



of the 
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though of trying 
language schools. I'm 
In French and Italian, 
qualify as a governess. 

"F.xccpl thai tho UngJagi' 
only want old men with whiskers 
who only care about the preen 
apron of the pink gardener. And 
as for a governess job," Amy v^ nt 
on, "all the old rich are send.ng 
their kids to public schools. And 
the new rich aren't sufficiently 
enlh-htened to realize the advan- 
tage of having a one-time society 
favorite ornamenting the bosom 
of the household. And if you don't 
mind my saying so, darling, I 
think you'd make the hell of a 
governess on the bosom of a house- 
hold—even if he was good look- 
ing! What do you know about the 
psychology of getting marmalade 
out from behind the ears of kids. 
"I could learn, couldn't I?" 
"Oh yes, I suppose you could. 
"Why not try something anybody 
can do, like being a star in the 
movies?" 

"I'm not fluffy, but It's worth 
thinking about," said Margot, 
brightening. 

"They say all a girl needs, added 
Amy, "is a pair of snake hipr - 
retrousse 



was Mr. Altgeld? Where was Mr 
WaJbauJM? Where was Mr. Al 
Cohen? Where was Mr. Klemm? 
Whatever his opinions, his attitude 
toward her, at least, had been 
friendly. 

"Ah. Miss Striblrag." said 
Klemm's voice as he emerged fro*,i 
the gloom, tike a jinn, at her elbow, 
"we are ready for you now." His 
finger touched ncr lightly around 
the eyes and at the hps. while his 
other arm lay lightly around h*r 

"A little ton much blue, so. That 
wll! be all O K. Do you sine'" The 
question took her off guard. "Like 



Mr, Klemm was a very present- 
able fellow — and under the present 
circumstances certainly worth cul- 
tivating. Margot was not afraid. 
Her experience of life, bitter as it 
was, had given her courage. And 
so, with mental reservations, she 
accepted his invitation. 

Amy grinned when Margot told 
her wl:at had happened. 

"You've sure landed on both feet." 
she said, "but whether they're stuck 
in the mud or not I don't know. 
Carl Klemm's affair with Pi.yllis 
Darrow was the talk of Broadway. 
But he made her. Carl is t^e ' "onls 
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Can you 



"I think you'v_ 
the hips and the nose but I'vi 
acted in my life, not e\ 
school." 

"Splendid! I'm sure yot 
wonderfully. Ben Altgeld t« 
the only really hopeless on 

those who think they 

"I'll try anything o: 
arrange for a test?" 

"I don't know, but I can inquire. 
Margot grinned at her image in 
the mirror. "How mother dear 
would just love this! she said de- 
lightedly. 

It was not difficult to arrange 
for the test, for the Incomparable 
Picture Corp. had made a great 
deal of money, being one of the 
first in the industry and constantly 
on the lookout for new and promis- 
ing material in New York and else- 
Mr. Carl Klemm, one of the direc- 
tors, young, sleek - and aquiline, 
looked her over with an eye fa- 
mous for its discrimination and 
said dubiously that he thought she 
might do if she screened well. Mr. 
Klemm's eye, she realized at once, 
was mostly for contours, an eye 
which seemc 1 rapidly and com- 
pletely to disrobe her. 

HAD she even been screened? 
No. He wouldn't give her 
much to do — just a tele- 
phone conversation with a young 
man named Billy about what had 
happened at a party the night be- 
fore and asking him around to 

She had brought an. evening 
frock and they gave her a dress- 
ing room where a man made her 
up. Meanwhile she was concen- 
trating desperately on the conversa- 
tion I.Cr. Klemm had described— a 
telepho _e conversation with a 
young man named Billy. What 
had happened at the party the 
night before? Confusing her still 
further were the remarks of the 
make-up man as to the qualities 
that sdeened well and the failure 
of most of the girls who were 
movie-crazy. Meanwhile she was so 
fascinated by the extraordinary 
saffron-colored vision of herself 
in the mirror that she even forgot 
tha name of the boy she was to 
telephone to. 

Then she was led from the dress- 
ing room like a sheep to the 
slaughter through a corridor into 
the studio, a vast room, frightfully 
hot, full of blinding cones of light. 

A young man who had just been 
given a test passed her on the w*y 
to his dressing room with an air 
of a Narcissus complex having 
gone wrong; an ambitious smith 
somewhere was hammering on 
metal; another creature was shout- 
ing gibberish from a ladder; two 
others carrying a sofa jostled her 

fragments of a "blues" upon a 
piano and a woman violinist was 
playing arpeggios in a different 
key. Meanwhile a light that had 
been twisted around was blinding 
her * • * searching her through 
and through, laying her incapacity 

Ali thought of a conversation 
with any young man over the 
telephone passed from her mind. 
Her thoughts were blank. The 
blinding light was robbing her of 
all initiative — all volition. Why 
had Amy sent her here? Where 




tapestries and was really so inter- 
ested that he did not take his de- 
parture until 3 o'clock, after mak- 
ing an appointment with Margot 
for lunch on the following day. 

"You certainly made a hit with 
that young man, Margot," Amy 
gasped, "but he hasn't much L a 
of the passage of time." 

Fortunately, after the luncheon 
engagement, which proceeded along 
quite conventional lines. Mr. Klemm 
was called away to Hollywood, but 
Mr. Altgeld of the business staff, 
managed to have the strip of film 
v.-hich bore Margot's test projected 

efore Mr. Klemm's return to New 
ork. It was a harrowing experl- 

nce for Margot and she was lucky, 

lie thought, to have Amy with her 

. hold her hand. 

Mr. Altgeld turned them over to 
a joung man attached to the 
property-room who showed them 
Ihrough a small door into a dark- 
ened place, like a theater in mini- 
ature, containing about 50 seats 
most of which were occupied. Amy 
and Margot sat silent, llstenii 



about them. Tl 
of the machine 
silver sheet can 
realized in a mt 
not to be alone 
suspense, for there 



lents of those 
came the whirr 
d the miniature 
to life. Margot 
i(it that she was 
her moment of 
half a 
off; the 



young man with the Narcissus com- 
plex, the back of whose had she had 
recognized two rows in front of her 
watching the film with a desperate 
stare which showed that he was 
now confirming an earlier sus- 
picion; an oriental dancer sinuous 
enough for almost anybody, and a 
comedian who told funny jokes in a 
way that did not seem in the least 
amusing. 

And then suddenly, without the 
saving grace of a pause, Margot 
found her picture hooked 
of the last of the corned i 
jokes like something m 
than anything he could 
dreamed of * • * 
It was so strangely 



the end 



a frog," she replied almost too 
promptly. "Tap dance, or ballet? 
I see, just bailroom. Oh, yes, you 
said you could ride and swim. Very 
well. Now we will go on the 

While Mr. Klemm again explained 
the scene he wished her to do, she 
was aware of all the peopled 
shadows staring at her. 

The men had stopped moving 
about nad were watching her. She 
was suffering, not stage-fright ex- 
actly, for she was too used to 
people for that, but something 
worse, that deadly sickness of the 
stage and screen called self-con- 
sciousness. Her joints stiffened, 
her hands were becoming like 
leaden weights and as she made 
an entrance, trying to sway her 
hips as she had seen them swayed 
so often on the screen she was 
aware of Mr. Klemm asking her 
to walk naturally. 

And then the ringing of a bell 
somewhere, the call of "Cam era," 
she to walked to a table as in- 
structed and arranged some artifi- 
cial flowers. Her motions were me- 
chanical. She had never seen her 
ringers so brown and ugly. Then the 
telephone 

"Hello, Billy * * * That you? * • * 
I want to explain about last night 
* * • " It wasn't her voice at all 
but another voice that came from 
far away, in which no one could 
possibly be interested, not even her- 

She managed to finish at last- 
five — six minutes that seemed as 
many years. 

"Not so bad. Miss Stribling. Not 
bad at all," said Klemm, gracious- 
ly. "Of course you need experience. 
You have possibilities; so straight, 
handsome and boyish your figure. 
I think something might be done. 
You must not be discouraged. In 
the meanwhile I hope you and I can 
be friends. Wouldn't you like to go 
out with me tonight? I got to work 
late — but a show and then supper?" 

Margot recalled Amy's remarks 
about acquiescence and decided 
that acquiescence was now demand- 
ed of her. 
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of the picture world, the boy profli- 
gate of the Rialto." 

' Well, Amy. .1 think I can take 
care of myself — " 

"You'll take a chance. It's a gam- 
ble, but if you can string him 
along. Remember, a kiss in time 

"A kiss— ugh! Oh, Amy, do I nave 
to? He's something between a 
weasel and a trained seal — " 

"I don't know anything about 
icoology." 

"But really he's not bad looking 
and of course he must be clever. 
The thing I have to do is to be 
cleverer than he is." 

ARGOT," Amy went on 
ily, maybe he's 
just stalling until he 
can see your motor-manners. He'll 
take you home from the show in a 
taxi. That's on the cards. If you're 
clever you'll let him kiss you just 
once under the ear. It won't do you 
any harm with him the first time 
he takes you out to be coy and — ." 
"Amy!" 

"Oh, darling, forgive me! I mean 
— this is business, you know — what 
I mean is an amiable but elusive, 
l'd-like-to-but-don't-dare sort of a 
manner. Get him to talk about 
himself. He'll like that, and it might 
take up a lot of time. If you figure 
the distance through the Park nice- 
ly, you can reach here just before 
the beginning of the second ad- 
vance. Then you can bring him up 
here and give him a highball. After 
that I'll stick to you like a leach—" 

"Thanks, Amy. That's a promise." 

Strangely enough, Amy Roso- 
vsky's diagnosis of the procedure 
of Mr. Klemm was accurate almost 
to its last detail. For Margot, hav- 
ing induced him to talk a great deal 
about himself, had succeeded in get- 
ting the taxi to the door of Amy's 
apartment house even before the 
beginning of any attempted familia- 
rities. He was. of course, a little 
disappointed at first at finding Amy 
Rosovsky there, but he drank his 
highball, examined her pictures and 



hollow-eyed 
small definite chin 
rmerged from a door. That was 
he door Margot had emerged from. 
_;"es * * * that \v;v; her black dress 
too * * * If it hadn't been for the 
ilk-king of the machine she would 
have beard the knees of the woman 
click also. And then after the fin- 
gyr.s had si wimbled haltingly among 
the wax flowers on the table, she 
saw herself, the woman in black, 
take up the telephone. "Hello, 
Billy" • • * a voice said, "That you? 
* * * I want to explain about last 

Amy Rosovsky muttered some- 
thing uni>r bier breath that sound- 
ed like "Holy Moses! Is that you, 
LI argot?" And then a man behind 
her whispered quite loudly in reply 
to some question from his com- 
panion — "Oh, some Park Avenue 
dame who thinks she can act * * * 
orders from the office. Not a 
chance unless Mr. Klemm takes 
her up * * * She don't screen." 

But Margot and Amy had risen 
quii kly and Were already out of the 
small door of the projecting room 
and hurrying toward the open air. 

Amy listened while Margot ex- 
plained how rotten her acting was, 
a fact which needed no elucidaton. 
It was— just that. There were no 
extenuating chcum stances. And no 
mitt'T how mue'h training she could 
get in motion-picture technique it 
Seemed impossible that she would 
even Screen, The make-up had been 
greatly lo blame, she knew, but no 
make-up could eliminate the ar- 
r&ngetQent of features which east 
sucti strange shadows as to make 
her look at least 35. 

"Well, Margot," said Amy, when 
they got outside. "I don't know 
what to say." 

"Then don't say it, darling. Si- 
lence is all I want to hear from 
yoil .'i bout that screen test. I guess I 
landed on my feet — but in the 
mud, Amy." 

"Well, of course, it's all up to 
Carl Klemm. He said he could 
make something of you — but 

In three weeks Mr. Carl Klemm 
returned to New York and called 
Margot up almost at once, asking 
if she wouldn't go to a show and 
take supper with him the following 
night. She accepted the invitation 
of course, aware from the tones of 
his voice that he had rt< 
personal interest in her 
he had seen the project 
test-fiim or not she did 
and did not dare ask. 

Carl Klemm had had a hard day, 
he sal '. Indeed, during most of 
the performance he was so drowsy 
that onee she thought he had fallen 
asleep. But after supper when 
they were in the taxi he began to 
show unmistakable signs of anima- 
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t until then that Margot 



dared to speak to him of the test- 
film that she had seen. 

"Oh, don't bother about that test, 
Margot. We can make other tests 
to suit your personality. I told you 
about PhyLLs. She's getting three 
thousand a week from 'Cii.isoli- 
dated.' 'Incompaiablo' was goofy 
to let her get away. She Isn't a3 
good loofeii 2 as you, and she can't 
ride or swim. Are your legs 
straight?" 

Margot made a slight adjustment 
of her po_iure— "Yo . .1 have to take 
my word for that at this moment, 
Mr. Klemm." 

"Oh, I say — call me Carl, will 
you, Margot? G^oi screen name— 
Margct. Bolter than Phyllis. Don't 
you worry about that te^t. l.":irgot. 
If you'll let me be ycur boy iiiend, 
I'll see you over t.;e rdagb :;pots 
all right. What do jou say about 
that?" 

He had his arm around her 
waist in a sort oi prci. binary 
maneuver. Marmot moved oway. 
This yuung man was beginning to 
annoy he;-. 

"What is the matter. Mar-ot?" 
he asked >..-ith an air Cl perJc.t as- 

n^ghtr' 

"Yes, but—" she protcutod in 
deepi ration, "but wouldn't care 
for me, if I was easy like other 
girls." 

"No, that's true. I wouldn't But 
then you're not like other girls. 
You've got a lot of poise even if 
you didn't show it on that film. I 
like a girl that people turn around 
to look at when she's with me. 
You're a swell kid and no mistake. 
I know I can put you over big, if 
you'll give the chance." 

"I'm glad you think so, Carl." 

"That's the idea, Ilargot. Give 
me a kiss, there's a dear!" 

She endured his caress, then tak- 
ing his hand managed lo divert 
him from herself by questions 
about his visit to Koliywood. 

"I've brought back a couple of 
new scripLs we're going to make 
in the East and one o: them has a 
society dame in it or course, she's 
just a feeder to Dick Montmorency 
and Leila Justice-Lut it's a good 
part, with dancing, Swimming and 
riding. You could Co it fine, ii" you 
let me give you some private coach- 
ing at my apartment." 

"That would be lovely of you, 
Carl," she said joyously. 

This phrase he too.; to be her 
way of expressing acceptance of 
the contract promised by him. for 
he began his former advances so 
assldiOUsly that she forgot all of 
Amy's advice to carry on without 
capitulation. This was not affec- 
tion or even friendship. • • * He 
was to gross to be endured. In a 
moment Ilargot forgot the roseate 
pictures he had been painting for 
her. forgot that every prospect for 
her in pictures depended upon her 
tok'.ralif.n :md pjjiiied him from 
her wilh the full power of her 
young arms so thr.t he fell against 
the side of the t:i"i and his straw 
hat was knocked pff upon the floor. 

MR. KLEMM had proceeded 
in this amatory venture 
according to an accepted 
theory many times approved in his 
own experience. Ris affair might 
even have continued for some mo- 
ments longer, even after M argot's 
forceful dr.ense, but there is some- 
thing about the jostling of a man's 
hat upon the floor winch disturbs 
his equilibrium. 

"So thr.t's the kind you are," he 
said, ci..ld as ice, li.s pique a., last 
hreaking down the thin veneer that 
had covered his early origins. 
"Hollywood is full of people like you 
— broken down so i-ty dames look- 
ing for iobs. Then high-hatting 
us like we were the scam under 
your feet. Well," he finished, his 
voice sinking into a coldly sup- 
pressed fury, "you can't treat me 
like that—" 

She put her flng.rs on his arm in 
one last effort to appease him, to 
place their relationship firmly on 
the ground of friendship. But she 
knew at once that her one impulse 
of repulsion had lost her battle. He 
gave a quick order and the cab 
turned toward Amy Rosovsky's 
apartment. 

"So that's that," Margot said 
when she finished telling the story 
to Amy. "I've decided not to be a 
movie star after all." 

Amy sighed. "I'm sorry. J.Targot. 
Your prospects were so bright; he 
seemed such a pleasant sp;>liRn 
young man— and he liked my etch- 
ings," She paced to and fro a mo- 
ment. "I wonder why it is that 
adventures of that 1 Ind never come 
into my life. I've never yet had to 
defend my honor. And I'm just as 
honorable as other girls. You must 
have handed him a wicked one, 
Margot," she finished with a smile. 
"I may have been more violent 
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than necessary. I couldn't help It," 
Margot said excitedly. "I tried to 
keep my mind on what you said 
about going to see an osteopath— 
but I couldn't think of anything 
not even of a chiropractor. That 
boy was vile. I think if I had had 
a gun I would have shot him— ugh!" 
Shi? got up and stood facing her 



li.Miir > 



i the t 



"Isn't there a chance of Mr. 
Klcnmi's ['riming back?" Amy asked 
coolly. 

"Not a chance. lie jii ijilit forgive 
me for turning him down but he'll 
never forgive me for making him 
look ridiculous. And I'll never for- 
give him for being what he is. I 
couldn't stand Carl Klemm, not for 
all the jobs in Hollywood. I'm "lad 
he's gone. I'd rather starve. 

Amy sighed. "What's the matter 
with this town, Maigot'.' Sex crazy, 
that's what it is. What's the matter 
with the world? Sex. Sex. You 
hear of nothing else in the theater, 
in books, in lift. Maybe if you and 
I didn't have so much respect Col 
ourselves we might get som 'where." 

As the weeks passed it seemed to 
Margot that her single great mis- 
take was ti> haunt her until the end 
of her days. She was to see it, hung 
in effigy, made ridiculous or sinis- 
ter by the passions of other men. 

What was the use of thinking of 
all that again? There was no use. 
But she couldn't help It. The spec- 
tre of Bruno persisted, the spectre 
of a ghastly love that now scarcely 
seemed to have existed. She had 
hated herself and Bruno. But that 
hatred had passed — only bitterness 
remained. She had thought that 
after this bitterness she might he- 
come reckless — that, after Bruno, 
she would not care what she did. 
But she knew now, that no man, 
either from the best of motives or 
from the worst, could make her 
false to herself. In a glance back- 
ward over a few months she saw 
how definite had been her renunci- 
ations — Georgie Pan coast's money 
and social position and Mr. Klemm's 
power to make her as he had made 
Phyllis Darrow. 

Instead of becoming reckless as 
to her future she had found herself 
more conservative even than she 
had been before she met Bruno. It 
seemed as though that great flame 
had burned off the possibility of all 
lesser fires. " * • She was ice cold. 

It was curious, too, in spite of 
this, the attraction that she now 
seemed to have for all men. Her 
coldness seemed to be a constant 
challenge to their vanity. Or was it 
something else -some new elemental 
force that had become a part of 
her? 

She knew that she was handsome 
enough (if not for motion pictures), 
that she could be gay and sombre 
by turns, but there was, in the ad- 
miration of men, a quality that she 
had not noticed when she was boy- 
ish, rich and carefree. If her af- 
fair with Kruno had made her bit- 
ter, it had also made her deeper and 
more significant. She had plenty 
of attention from the men she met 
—not from the fashionable crowd 
that she used to know, just men of 
the world who belonged nowhere 
except where there Was the most to 
he had for the least money. 

She saw little of her mother's 
friends or of the members of the 
younger set. 

The girls that she had known 
were very sympathetic but their 
sympathy mis i m practical. "Oh, 
darling, we heard about your 
trouble! It'-s perfectly filthy the 
way Fortune has treated you, and 
times are awful hard. I've won- 
dered how I could help, but dad is 
so worried about everything I've 
been thinking seriously of going to 
work myself. That would be fan- 
tastic, wouldn't it? Are you going 
about any? I do hope you'll he at 
Mrs. Wyngate's masquerade at 
Oyster Hay. Not going? So .sorry. 
Bye, Margot darling." 

Amy said that she was a fool to 
take life so seriously. Maigot 
wasn't the only girl to have an un- 
fortunate love affair. Those things 
happened. The world was begin- 
ning to reaiize that a woman had 
some privileges. Margot knew 
that Amy was lying to save Mar- 
got's face, but she made no com- 

Of course there were lots of really 
Sice girls that Margot used to know, 
but they were all busy in the Junior 
League or going to college or get- 
ting married and she did not see 
them. So she stilt clung to the old 
crowd at Pin key Fonteney's, for 
here at least she could find amuse- 
ment and the companionship that 
was necessary to her. Joe Naylor 
had lost his money and had given 
up painting swollen nudes. Gaga 
was as impenetrable as ever but 
Pin key 1 a business still prospered 
and there was always a drink If 
anybody wanted It. Lily Stokes had 
given up Don Kendall and taken 
up a very attractive Spanish danc- 



er but her acting was Just as bad 
as ever. Muriel Boshop had gone 
"nutty" on soma new religious cult 



SOMETHING seemed a little 
wrong with Amy— Amy had 
gone around to the "Incom- 
parable" Studios, a few days after 
M argot's unfortunate taxi-ride, in 
an attempt, she said, to put matters 
right with Mr. Klemm, but as far 
as Margot's future was concerned 
the visit was a failure. Mr. Klemm 
refused to reconsider giving her a 
contract. He had made a mistake 
in thinking Miss Stribling could act 
and after showing (he test-film to 
Mr. Walbaum that gentleman had 
agreed with him. Amy reported 
that Hp. Klemm had been very 
polite, had even taken her to lunch 
in the Company's Cafeteria between 
shots of a picture that he was mak- 
ing, but there was no hope for 
Ma:got in pictures, he said, no hope, 
as far as he could see, with any 
of the companies. 

Amy was very matter-of-fact in 
this recital. The old sympathy and 
encouragement were lacking. Had 
Mr. Klemm been telling Amy some- 
thing prejudicial to their friend- 
It almost seemed as though she 
had lost interest in Margot ever 
since her failure to get into pic- 
tures. And yet that was impossible. 
Amy was straight. She had ex- 
pressed he-self quite freely as to 
the behavior of Mr. Carl Klemm. 
No woman had ever been more 
loyal, or more friendly. She had 
been the one staff that Margot had 
had to lean upon. And now, curi- 
ously, into Margot 's subconscious- 
ness had crept the thought, less 
than a thought — merely 
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Margot decided that she would 
have to do something at once -any 
job, anywhere . . . He.- money from 
the sale of the little string of" p.-:iils 
that her father had given her was 
not yet exhausted, but her failure 
at the other studios to obtain a 
position even as an "extra" had 
shown her how difficult her battle 
for existence might be. She would 
not go to her mother whose slender 
surplus must go to help Harvey 
Junior into college. Amy told her 
that if the worst came to the worst 
a position could be found for her 
at the glove counter in the Empori- 
um. But the worst had not come 
to the worst— at least, not yet. For 
the worst of course would be the 
necessity for an appeal to Georgie 
r*ancoast. And this, she decided, 
could only be if all other means 
Were exhausted. 

Cousin Walter Stribling! The 
thought came to her as an inspira- 
tion at a moment when the tide of 
her spirits had fallen very low in- 
deed. She had forgotten about his 
kindness to her after- the funeral. 

He was the head of a large im- 
porting house and she found him 
on the lower west side, which she 
had visited as a child, in a locality 
of old buildings smelling dciiciously 
of coffee and very vilely of hides 
and leather. 

Cousin Walter Stribling was a 
mild little man, with a drooping 
Kray moustache, not in the least 
like his florid and assertive cousin 
Harvey. Cousin Walter had made 
his way in the world quite cleverly 
in spite of an unimpressive person- 
ality and a slight lisp. All the as- 
s-eitivcness u[ this brunch of the 
family was concentrated in his wife, 
Anne, who had a small town bring- 
ing-un and endeavored to overcome 
this handicap by becoming more 
metropolitan than the metropolis 
itself. She had two daughters and 
large ideas for them. Therefore the 
failure Ol Harvey Stribling, who 
had a good deal of social prestige, 
bad been a great shock to her am- 
bitions, a great impediment to her 
plans. .Margot, too. had always be.en 
an especial dislike of hers. She 
could not understand why a girl 
with so many social advantages and 
opportunities should throw them all 
away for the crowd of ne'er-do-wells 

with which she went. 

Margot knew all of these things 
and of course imagined that the 
reason Cousin Walter had done 
nothing to help her to a job was be- 
cause he was afraid Cousin Anne 
might nng him with her pettv jeal- 
ousies around the home, for Cousin 
Walter v.ms a man who liked home 
comforts, which seemed impossible 
to attain and hated family rows. 
Which seemed inevitable to avoid. 

When Margot came into his dingy 
office he was genuinely glad to sea 
her, asked her what she had dona 
and why she had not called him on 
the 'phone. She replied with a 
brief account of her unsuccessful 
experiences and ended with the 
hope that there might be a vacancy 
somewhere that she could H1L Hep 
money was getting low. She could 



not be relying upon Amy Rosovsky 
more than a few days longer. 

Walter Stribling's manner became 
definite; his mildness, assertion. 
There was a position that had been 
made vacant by the death of an 
old pensioner long in his employ. 
He had thought of her, hut im- 
agined that she had already made 
some satisfactory arrangements of 
her own. The Work was arduous 
but not difficult. If she would ac- 
cept that position he might manage 
to pay her twenty-five dollars a 

Margot was so delighted that, in 
a bursi of gratitude, she threw her 
arms around Cousou Walter's neck 
and kissed him gayly. 

"That's all right, my dear," he 
said, flushing gently. 'Glad to have 
you. I think Aunt Sophy treated 
you abominably." 

The little man s grey . yes bright- 
ened and he held Margot's hand 
and looked at her with real uf- 

"And Cousin Anne?" she asked, 
"she doesn't like me, you know. 
Do you think she would approve 
of my being here?" 

"H — m." Cousin Walter made a 
wily grin. "Uptown's one world, 
Marmot; downtown's another. Anne 
never comes here. She dislikes the 
smell of the hides. I think they re- 
mind her of the slaughterhouse 
across the railroad tracks back 
where she was born. 

And now if you'll come with me, 
I'll turn you over to Mr. Wilcox, our 
foreman, who will show you about 
your new job." 

It was absurdly easy, sitting at a 
little window and keeping a record 
—horribly monotonous, but easy. 
She was sure that she could do 
anything her octogenarian prede- 
cessor had done. She was to re- 
port for work the following Mon- 
day. 

Amy had not been informed of 
her sudden intention, and was very 
much surprised at the news. Amy 
had done all that the laws of friend- 
ship required, Margot had tried not 
to intrude but there must have been 
moments when Amy had wanted to 

"Where are you going to live?" 
"In the village, I've been looking 
at a ducky little room. It will be 

"I shall miss you." 

"Really! Do you realize I've been 
here almost three months? I'll 
never forget what you've done for 

They embraced. This was, it 
seemed to Margot, the end of a 
chapter. From that moment their 
ways diverged. Margot's world was 
below Fourteenth St. Amy's above 
Forty-second. Margot was too tired 
to go anywhere at night. Amy only 
managed to come once to Margot's 
"ducky" little room. Amy didn't 
like "ducky" little rooms. It was 
not until a month later when Mar- 
got Baw Amy getting out of a taxi 
at the door of a restaurant In the 
Washington Square district with 
Carl Klemm that she realized how 
much water had run under the 
bridge since she and Amy had been 
so intimate, that had perhaps been 
running there before she and Amy 
had separated. Carl Klemm and 

And then she remembered the 
first visit Mr. Klemm had paid to 
Amy's apartment and his interest 
in her tapestries, her ivories and 
her etchings. Had her wealth hyp- 
notized Mr. Klemm? Quite possibly. 
And had Amy liked Mr. Klemm's 
sleek aqtiilinity? He was, in a way, 
unique. On Amy's part it might be, 
perhaps, the collector instinct 

These surmises were later con- 
firmed when she saw Joe Naylor 
who came down to the village to 
supper with her. The old crowd 
was all busted up. And would Mar- 
got please marry him? He hadn't 
anything left but a few broker's 
memoranda of marginal accounts, 
but he still had a good disposition 
and had made up his mind to go 
back into illustration where he 
might make some regular money 
as he had once done before his 
uncle had died and let him go mod- 
ernist. It was the same old story 
with Joe, but she didn't want to 
marry anybody and told him so. 

IF THE reports she had heard 
were true, then indeed the 
friendship between Amy and 
Margot was finished. Meanwhile 
the arrangement at Cousin Walter 
Stribling's importing house had 
proved very satisfactory. She did 
not make much money and what 
with rot; intent, meals and carfare, 
there was not a great deal left over 
at the end of the week for clothing 
or superfluities. 

Her relations with Cousin Walter 
were of the plcasantest and he 
would have been willing to shorten 
her working hours or to make her 
duties less difficult In any way that 



he could. Margot had refused to 
accept any favors and stuck to her 
job at the little window like a leech. 
She was a kind of a pooh-bah of 
her department and had taken 
charge of a multiplicity of unim- 
portant matters with care if not 
enthusiasm. She had thought it 
wise to commit her mother to sec- 
recy as to her job and her employ- 
er, the reasons being obvious even 
to Mrs. Stribling who understood 
the dominant traits of the redoubt- 
able Anne, for Margot's mother, too, 
had recently suffered her renewed 
reproaches for Harvey Stribling's 
failure. 

Margot had no fear of her Cousin 
Anne and would have liked nothing 
better than an opportunity to tell 
her exactly what she thought of her 
snobbish and shabby pretensions. 
She would have liked, awfully, more- 
over, to ask her why she did not 
like the smell of hides— and if that 
prejudice was really the reason foi 
her being vegetarian. But she was 
too grateful to Walter Stribling, too 
fond of him to Create an antagon- 
ism that might add in any way to 
his unhappiness. 

could see that *" 
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11 that he 
to be. He was a mild mannered 
little man, and Anne had taken ad- 
vintage of his mildness. He had 
married too late in life, he told 
Margot, and the girls were just at 
the debutante age when they ought 
to have been settled in homes of 
their own. Margot knew them 
quite well— Lucy, the eider, dark, 
handsome and tempestuous, a ty- 
rant like her mother; and Joan, 
the younger, quiet and unprepos- 
sessing with mild blue eyes and a 
slight lisp, like her father's. He 
got on beautifully with Joan but 
there were moments when his wife 
and Lucy got so much on his nerves 
that he was glad to go back to the 
smell of coffee and hides and the 
monotonous but placid routine of 
the office. 

And so, at Cousin Walter's invita- 
tion, Margot got Into the habit of 
stopping in at his private office for 
a cup of tea at the close of busi- 
ness before returning to Greenwich 
Village. This was a very pleasant 
break in the day's work, a pick-me- 
up before the tiresome ride uptown 
on the L, 

Here she and Cousin Walter be- 
gan, for the first time, to be 
acquainted with each other. She 
told him about Joe and Pinkey and 
Georgie and the redoubtable Mr. 
Klemm — and Cousin Walter told 
her that she had the right to make 
of her life exactly what she chose. 
He told her that If she didn't love 
Georgie he was glad she hadn't 
married him. Marriage without love 
was Hell. It was hard enough to 
get along with a man for 00 years 
even when you began by loving 
him. Anne was throwing Lucy at 
the head of a drunken little bound- 
er, just because he had millions. 
This was the cause of one of their 
habitual controversies, for however 
much he yielded to her in other do- 
mestic matters, he had put his back 
up against this marriage to the De- 
laney boy. 

Margot discovered that her Cous- 
in Walter was a distinguished Trol- 
lopian, a collector of first editions 
of the Victorian novelists and poets. 
He was in brief, an idealist, living 
amid the odors of hides, among the 
perfume of the past and dreaming 
of what life should have been over 
all the world instead of what it was. 
At first she thought he was boring 
her a great deal with his tales of 
adventure in book collecting until 
she discovered that he was reawak- 
ening a love of books and a culture 
of her school days that she thought 
she had forgotten. 

There were other things that Mar- 
got would rather have done than 
talk about books with Cousin Walt- 
er, but there was something very 
friendly and comforting about the 
old fashioned office with its grate 
of eannel coal when the afternoons 
grew chill and its comfortable 
brown leather chairs. It was more 
like home than anything that she 
had known since she had left the 
library in the Stribling house. 

Counsin Walter seemed to have a 
great relish for these meetings 
which from once a week or so, be- 
came almost of daily occurrence. 
They spoke of the visit they had 
made together to Coney Island, thev 
talked of the various ramifications 
of the family and made fun of their 
idlosyneracics. Cousin Walter had 
been very fond of Margot's father 
and told her of incidents in his 
younger days that she had never 
known. When she did not appear 
at the regular hour he sent for her 
or came himself into her little cu- 
bicle. And when she went home 
without her tea ha called her to 
account the next day for her neg- 
lect of him. 

She understood Walter perfectly. 
All this attention, all this hospital- 
ity, was merely the desire of a lone- 



ly old man to replace the natural 
affection at home to which he was 
entitled. Margot wondered what 
dear Cousin Anne would say if she 
knew that Cousin Walter was tak- 
ing tea almost every day with the 
girl she had always abominated. 
JSesides. from several hints that 
Cousin Walter had dropped, Margot 
believed that Cousin Anne had a 
suspicious mind . . . She was sure 
that Cousin Anne would not have 
understood their relationship. It 
was all so kindly on his part, so 
friendly on hers. Margot could not 
sram'l ones resist the impression that 
Cousin Walter, poor dear henpecked 
innocent, now considered their 
little tea-parties as something in 
the nature of an intrigue, which 
the flamboyant Anne would never 
discover as long as the odors of 
hides peisisted in the warehouse 
and neighborhood. Margot did noth- 
ing to encourage his stay at the 
office and frequently had to remind 
him that it was time to go uptown. 

And since they had established a 
kind of brother I od of consolation 
she told him one day of her love for 
Bruno. She could not tell him all 
the truth hut only let him know 
of Bruno's desertion when Harvey 
Stribling had died. 

"Poor child," he said gently, 
"you've had a hard time, haven't 

"Oh, I'll worry through some- 
how," she said with a dry laugh, 
"but I won't marry a libertine, a 
drunkard or an idealist. I would 
be just as uncomfortable with one 
as with another." 

He grinned at her cheerfully. 

"Oh some day the right man will 
drift along." 

"I hope I'll know him when I see 
him." 

"You will. Sometimes happiness 
is just around the corner — like my 
finding you, my dear. How could I 
know you and I were going to have 
so much fun together. I wish I 
could do something to help you; 
but then If I found you another 
job — the only thing I can do is to 
raise your wages." 

"I'm getting all I'm worth. If 
you gave me a raise it would be 
graft and susceptible of curious In- 
terpretations by Cousin Anne." 

Walter Stribling's smile twisted 
up one side of his mustache, and 
his eyes narrowed with a kind of 
cunning amusement. 

"Of course, we couldn't let that 
happen, could we?" 

"We might be caught reading 
Trollope together — or Jane Austen." 

WALTER seemed to delight 
in this masquerade of a 
clandestine affair. Once, 
very mysteriously, when he knew 
that Cousin Anne and his daugh- 
ters were not going to be home, he 
invited Margot to dinner with him 
at the Lafayette and to the movies. 
And all the evening he insisted on 
playing the part of doing something 
he shouldn't be. Perhaps, poor man, 
he thought he was doing something 
he shouldn't do. Margot humored 
him and carried on the fiction. They 
held hands in the dark and alto- 
gether had a very cousinly time. 
Then he took her to her "ducky" 
little room and dashed guiltily home 
in a taxi in the fear that he might 
not arrive at the apartment before 
his wife reached there. 

But It was a game that Margot 
wearied of playing and Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays, she went 
out with Pinkey for drives into the 
country. Once she met "Georgie" 
by accident on Fifth Avenue and 
they had a walk in the Park. He 
was extremely kind and they went 
to the theater together a few times. 
He asked her again if she would 
marry him and she declined again. 
He couldn't understand why she 
wouldn't because he had been down- 
town to Walter Stribling's office 
and seen her at her little window 
with the arm protectors on and 
he had smelled the hides. 

"Even marriage to ma might be 
preferable to that, Margot," he said 
with his most benign air. 

"You may think I'm goofy. 
Georgie." she said, "but I like it." 

"In other words," he laughed, 
"you'd be more goofy if you mar- 
ried me." 

They were still very good friends. 
He was a busy man and girls had 
never entered much into his cal- 
cuiai inns. But he wanted Margot 
and he thought that if he waited 
patiently and long enough he might 
get her. 

Meanwhile Margot worked stead- 
ily at her job. It was arduous, it 
was monotonous, but she could not 
say that she actually disliked it. 
At least she was helping some- 
body. She got along beautifully 
with Mr. Wilcox, the foreman, and 
once Id a while ML Metzerodt, the 
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head bookkeeper ana a sentimen- 
tal Bavarian, would pay her the 
tribute of a small bouquet of flow- 
ers brought from his little garden 
in the country. The office was a 
world In miniature, but it was a 
very pleasant world and it treated 
her with more consideration than 
the great world outside had done. 

Margot met her mother in the 
late afternoons once in a while. 
Mrs. Stribling, of course, had been 
very much depressed and disturbed 
by the change in her fortunes and, 
for a month or more after her re- 
turn from camp with Aunt Adeline, 
had wandered the streets window- 
shopping aimlessly and deploring 
her lost grandeur. Aunt Adeline 
had proposed fortunately that she 
share her small apartment and pay 
a proportion of the cost, and Mrs. 
Stribling had accepted immediately 
and gratefully. She did not see Mar- 
got often, for Aunt Adeline's apart- 
ment was miles from the village, 
and it .was not a very pleasant 
place for Margot to visit, especially 
since Aunt Adeline had practically 
washed her hands of her obstinate 
niece since she had refused the be- 
nignant offers of Geoigie i J ancoast. 
Aunt Adeline shade the confidences 
of her sister in regard to Margot's 
job at Cousin Walter Stribling's 
office. 

It was Margot's mother, of course, 
who let the cat out of the bag. 

A few days before Christmas, she 
reached the apartment of the Wal- 
ter Striblings where, Anne Strib- 
ling being out, she sal for a moment 
talking to Lucy who had just come 
in from a tea. 

Of all her relatives only the 
Walter Striblings seemed in the 
least prosperous she remarked to 
Lucy at one point in the flood of 
gossip. 

"But Mother was always com- 
plaining that she hadn't even money 
enough to bring me out properly 
this season," Lucy put in. 

"Really! How extraordinary! Why 
Margot told me — " 

The poor lady paused in dismay, 
her expression immediately exciting 
the curiosity of Lucy Stribling. 

"Margot! What could Margot 
know about Father's business?" 

"Well — you see — oh dear!" she 
gasped, "I shouldn't have told 

"What is It Cousin Mildred? I'm 
sure you can tell me. I never 
breathe a word to a soul about 
anything. You were saying that 
Margot told you*— " 

Lucy examined the old lady nar- 
rowly. "What I want to know is 
how Margot knows so much about 
our affairs? Tell me, Cousin Mil- 
She was a rather tremendous 
young person and so Insistent that 
Margot's mother was entirely at n 

"Well, Margot is working at your 
father's office," she said desperate- 
ly at last. 

"I wonder why Father did not say 
anything to Mother about that." 

"Well, you see, Lucy dear, your 
mother never liked Margot." 

The old lady rose hurriedly. It 
was a retreat in the face of a 
frontal attack. "Lucy dear, I 
shouldn't have told you, your 
mother is difficult about soro.e 
things, very difficult. It may make 
trouble for your father. Pleaee 
promise me that you'll say nothing 
to your .mother about Margot." 

"Of course, dear. Not to Mother, 
not a word. But if Father is mak- 
ing all that money, believe me, 
Aunt Mildred, I'm going to get a 
slice of it." 

"It may all be a mistake, Lucy. 
I shouldn't have told you. Good bye, 
my dear, give my love to your 
mother." 

Thus It was that in a day or two 
Lucy, having been unable to keep 
her secret, told her mother what 
she had heard, and at the propitious 



moment Mrs. Htribling ordered her 
car and drove, post haste. In a state 
of high determination, In the direc- 
tion of her husband's office. 

At Walter Stribling's door she 
paused a moment. There were 
sounds of merriment and voices in 
conversation. She entered quickly 
and stood like an outraged goddess. 
Before the fireplace were Waller 
Stribling and Margot, with the glow 
of the fire reflected In their laugh- 
ing faces. The fingers of Margot's 
left hand were in Walter Strib- 
ling's right hand. Margot's right 
hand held a tall glass Walter Strib 
ling's left hand held a tall glass and 
both glasses were steaming and 
emitting an odor of brandy and 
nutmeg. Upon the table was an 
opened Christmas box of woman's 
silk storking? And In a velvet rase 
a woman's wrist watch. 

As he looked up, Walter Stribling 
blanched and almost dropped his 
glass at the sight of the figure in 
the doorway. For the comedy that 
he li!:ed to play at last had reached 
Its dramatic conclusion. Margot 
turned her head, grinning cheer- 
fully. 

"Hello, Cousin Anne, what on 
earth is the matter?" 

Mrs. Stribling gave her a look 
of contempt and turned toward her 
husband, who was scrambling to 
his feet with all the grace of a 
frightened camel. 

"What does all this mean?" His 
wife's voice broke in brisk 
"An.swcr me!" 



"Why, nothing at all. Didn't you 
know— ah— It's Christmas Eve?" 

"Christmas Eve— bah! How long 
have these secret meetings taken 
place here? It's disgraceful — ut- 
terly disgraceful of you both." 

Margot had risen and put her 
glass upon the table. 

"And you, you shameless creat- 

"Wait a moment. Cousin Anne. I 
don't mind anything you say to 
me. But I'm not going to stand 



motives to Cousin Wall 

"I don't need your advice — " 
"What has Cousin Walter done?" 
Margot persisted coolly. "You're 
juat making yourself ridiculous — " 
"Ridiculous! You dirty little—" 
The foul word was never uttered. 
"Anne, I forbid you!" Cousin 
Walter's voice had risen to a sharp 
and very shrill falsetto. It was a 
note that he did not remember th_at 
he possessed. 

"I'm beginning to understand 
why you've been kept so late at 
the office— why you've found it 
necessary to take trips to other 
cities, Anne flung out. I under- 
stand why you didn't Jet me know 
that you had taken Margot Strib- 
ling into your employ. Because 
you thought I would insist on your 
sending her away. You had a 
guilty conscience about what you 
had done and were doing. Having 
deceived me in the beginning you 
found it easy to deceive me again 
and again with this girl, you know 



the kind of creature she was be- 
fore you employed her, a spend- 
thrift like her father, a waster, 
who gave up her own social crowd 
because they weren't fast enough 
for her and took up with a lot of 
disreputable — "■ - 

"Stop!" Margot cut In angrily. 
"That's enough from you. I've al- 
ways hoped I'd have a chance to 
tell you exactly what I thought of 
you and now — " 

"Margot!" Cousin Walter plead- 
ed softly, "it can do no good." 

Margot turned back with a shrug. 

"Oh, very well * • * I won't say 

"No, you'd better not," said Anne 
Sti ibling, "or I'll ask you why 
Bruno Mezzanotte ran away from 
you, as soon as your money was 

It was a random shot, rather 
stupid, meant rather to sting than 
to kill, a shot aimed wildly by a 
woman seeking any weapon to be 
used against an adversary. And it 
hit the mark, for Margot turned 
quickly, her face as white as chalk. 
What did Anne Stribling know? 
Good lord ! Nothing, of course. 
Nothing. There was no way in 
which she could have learned Mar- 
got's secret. 

Margot smiled then and spoke in 
her sweetest voice, "Did you know 
Bruno? How nice!" And then was 
silent. The woman said nothing 
She had no weapoi 



If Cousin Anne had known how 
terribly deadly her arrow had been 
upon the bull's eye! She might have 
guessed it if she had looked at 
Margot at that -noment. Instead, 
she relinquished the quarrel. 

Anne flaunted toward the door 
and addressed her husband. 

"You seem so pleasant here, 
you'd better not bother to come 
home — " and" went out of the door, 
making the" cheap gesture of slam- 
ming It in their faces. 

"And that's that!" said MargoL 

She was almost ready to smile 
with Cousin Walter at the fantastic 
aspects of the situation, but when 
she turned to him, his face still 
wore a look of i 
and bewildermen 
long placid, which contlnu. 
pie for awhile after it 1 
agitated, Cousin Walter ! 
to regain his habitual mildness. 

"I'm so sorry, Margot," he swid at 
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"Not bad at all," he said. "Of course yon need experience." 



Margot took up her glass and 
sipped it. "Don't bother about me, 
Cousin Walter," she said, "but it's 
not going to be a very nice Christ- 

"No. It won't be nice. And noth- 
ing can excuse what she said about 
you," 

"Of course, she thinks I've led 
you astray," Margot said with a 
laugh. "The very least you can do 
is to finish this drink with me. 
'Here's to us!" It will probably be 
our last tea-party, Cousin Walter." 

"Margot," he gasped, so that he 
nearly swallowed the wrong way 
. . . "My dear child, you mustn't 
think of leaving. She was very 
much excited, she didn't mean what 
she said." 

"Oh yes, she did. She has hated 
me for years; she wanted (o believe 
the worst of me— and of you. How 
silly!" 

"It's the first time she has been 
here in 10 years," he said almost 
weeping into the bottom of his 
glass. He put It down and laid his 
fingers on her arm. "Margot," he 
insisted again, "you're not to leave 
my employ. You've got (o promise 
me that, do you hear. Don't you 
understand? Aside from yielding 
to Anne's foolishness a great prin- 
ciple is involved. If I sent you 
away, everybody would think that 
her suspicions were founded on a 
fact. Impossible! It can't be done. 
You are going to stay. I'm even 
going to promote you, too, do you 
understand?" 

She put an arm around him and 
led him toward the door. 

"Yes, I understand. We'll see 
about that after Christmas, Cousin 
Walter. But you'd better go home 
now and make your peace with the 
family. It won't be much fun, but 
you've got to do it right away." 

"Yes, I— I suppose I'd better." 
He took the hat she handed him. 
"How silly of her," he muttered, 
"how damned silly to think that 
you and I— why we used to read 
Trollope together, didn't we?" 

"Yes. And Jane Austen—" 

"Silly of her. But I think I'll go 
home— and tell her about every- 
thing." 

"Yes. Hadn't you better call a 

"No," he muttered. "No taxi, I 
want to walk. Fresh air. Good- 
bye, Margot, I'll see you after 
Christmas." 

Margot went back into the inner 
office and sat for a moment look- 
ing into the fire, thinking of what 
she had better do. Cousin Anne 
would never give Walter a mo- 
ment's peace at the apartment or 
elsewhere, so long as Margot re- 
mained in his office. Anne Strib- 
ling had shown a hatred so virulent 
that she had forgotten for a few 
moments that she was a Social 
Register personage with two mar- 
riageable daughters and became 
again Anne McMahon who had 
lived in a small Mid-Western town 
across the railroad tracks from the 
slaughter-house. Why should she 
hate Margot fo' Sure)? she could 
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not believe all the vile things she 
attempted to insinuate. Her fury 
at, the sight of them was based on 
something even more vital than 
this — the recognition of the fact 
that Cousin Walter had found at 
last some kind of real happinesa 
away from his wife. Who had told 
the woman of Cousin Walter's at- 
tentions to her? Aunt Adeline? 
Or Margot's mother? Of course 
she heard about Bruno's attentions; 
and Lucy she remembered had 
been rather keen (from a distance) 
about him herself. 

Margot closed the window, took 
up her Christmas presents, then 
went to her office to retrieve her 
coat, hat and some other articles 
that belonged to her, gave the 
night watchman a Christmas greet- 
ing (all the others had gone home) 
and went out into the street. She 
walked briskly across to the L, 
glad at least to be in the midst of 
life, commotion and the Christmas 
spirit 

Christmas! Since her misfor- 
tunes she had tried to be philoso- 
phical, but a temptation to recall 
the same day and hour of the past 
year was irresistible — dinner at 
Pinkey's, then a Christmas tree at 
Joe's studio where one of the mod- 
els had danced and everybody had 
gotten rather tight. 

That was even before Bruno had 
appeared— before her father had 
died and Stribling and Company 
had failed. * * " It was strange 
that life should be like that—that 
so many intimately horrible things 
could happen with such a casual 
air. That was the dreadful part 
of it all, the casual, indifferent way 
that life went on and would go on 

happened. 

And now she realized that for no 
apparent reason Life had again 
disputed her right to exist as she 
pleased, even though she did no 
harm to anyone. But Margot real- 
ized that, no matter what happened 
In the interview between Cousin 
Walter and his wife, she had left 
the office for the last time. Poor 
Cousin Walter, so quiet and so 
effective with his office force, but 
so futile against his wife! Well, 
that was that, as she had said be- 
fore. There were other jobs, of 
course. There was always the glove 
counter at The Emporium. But 
perhaps Amy wouldn't help her 

LUCY STRIBLING and her 
mother, whatever their dif- 
ferences in character or 
temperament, had one trait in com- 
mon — the desire to get on In the 

It was this wish to improve her 
condition that had induced Anne 
McMahon, the leader of the young' 
er social set in Marion vine. Iowa, 
to marry the mild-mannered oldish 
business man of New York whom 
she had met one summer at At- 
lantic City; for he belonged, she 
knew, to a wealthy and influential 
family which might bring her into 
the place in the world to which 
she believed she was entitled. And 
Lucy, like a good relay racer, had 
taken the baton from her mother 
and carried it on toward the goal. 
Thus it was that Lucy — no matter 
what her fancy for the good look- 
ing, impecunious suitors whom 
she kenw — preferred to encourage 
the attentions of the drunken De- 
laney boy because of his millions. 
But she had kept a weather eye to 
windward too when Georgie Pan- 
coast from time to time appeared 
in the offing and, once or twice 
at dances this season, had paid 




'So that's the kind you are," he said, cold 



married life. ' My husband and I 
have lived together for over 20 
/ears in perfect accord, without a 
word of disagreement about any- 
thing. Until just before Christmas 
we never had a misunderstanding. 
And then — " 

She paused again with obvious 
pain. "Then one day I found out 
that Margot Stribling was at the 
office and that things were not as 
they should have been. I— I went 
down there and — and surprised 
them in a — well — a most intimate 
relationship." Another moment of 
painful hestitation and then. We 
think you are too fine to go on 
deceiving yourself any longer about 
Margot, Why should I be running 
down a member of my husband's 
own family if I did not think It 
necessary for your own good? Mar- 
got is not worthy of you— is not 
worthy of the love of any good 

Georgie Pancoast had risen and 
taken up his hat. He could not 
stay any longer listening to Margot 
being reviled. Even If what Anne 
Stribling had told him was the 
truth he would much have pre- 
ferred not hearing it. He remem- 
bered, too, several things that he 
had not been able to understand. 
Why had there been any necessity 
for secrecy as to her being in Wal- 
ter Stribling's office unless- -unless 
Anne Stribling had told the truth? 
His faith in Margot in spile of the 
gossip he had heard about her — all 
his faith in her was running out 
of him. Poor Georgie Pancoast, 
unused to practicing dissimulation 
of this 30rt himself, could not con- 
ceive of any one practicine it upon 
him for any purpose whatever. 

Anne. Stribling watched him go 
out. Even if it was difficult for 
him to believe everything that she 
had told him, she knew that she 
had achieved her purpose for the 
present. 

MARGOT never learned ex- 
actly what had happened 
at the Stribling's apart- 
ment uptown after the visitation 
of Anne Stribling at the office on 
Christmas Eve. She was sure, in 
spite o( Walter Stribling's subse- 
quent visits to the Village, that she 
had made no mistake in giving up 
he- position. He gave evidence on 
his last visit of having been com- 
pletely vanquished by his family 
and so Margot asked him not to 
come to the Village to see her any 



Or c 



■ she 



realized that Georgie Pancoast 
was a very serious young man, lit- 
tle addicted to girls and quite 
different from "Spec" Delaney, 
who liked to look upon the liquor 
when it was brown and loved Lucy 
most when he was slightly "jin- 
gled.'' 

Both Lucy and her mother were 



aware that Georgie Pancoast had 
cared for Morgot for a long while 
and this had always been a natural 
deterrent in the way of any matri- 
monial ambitions in that direc- 
tion; but his friendliness for Lucy 
and Margot's complete disappear- 
ance from the social scene had 
given Anne Stribling the hope that 
the drunken Delaney boy and his 
millions might not be necessary to 
them after all If Georgie Pancoast 
could be brought more closely into 
contact with her attractive daugh- 
ter. To this end he had been In- 
vited to dine and to the theater 
with the younger married couples 
of Lucy's acquaintance. 

Georgie Pancoast did not discuss 
Margot with her cousins because 
Margot. after bis one visit down- 
town, had asked him not to speak 
of her employment in Walter 
Stribling's office. He had thought 
this strange, but he had obeyed 
his orders. There was an unpleas- 
antness in the family which he did 
not understand. But he liked Mrs. 
Stribling and Lucy and his visits 
to the apartment continued through 
the winter. Anne Stribling had 
discovered that Georgie had always 
been an idealist where women were 
concerned, that his affection for 
Margot was deeply rooted in the 
memories of his boyhood, and had 
grown the way the twig had been 
inclined. 

After discovering Margot and 
her husband in what she considered 
to be a too friendly attitude in his 
private office, she became quite un- 



scrupulous, deciding if possible to 
destroy Georgie Pancoast's faith in 
such a creature, to undermine, by 
any means in her power, the affec- 
tion which stood as a barrier to 
her plans for Lucy. Her season 
for her hatred had grown, too, In 
the recollection of Walter Strib- 
ling's wild if futile efforts in de- 
fence of Margot and himself. How 
far he had gone with the girl she 
did not know or care. 

"Of course Margot couldn't un- 
derstand you, George," she said 
melllflously. "She is a eweet girl 
but with such a terribly unprac:!- 
cal bringing up," This was the 
sort of thought she used with him, 
a compliment and a slap for Mar- 
got with always an underlying note 
of praise for Georgie. 

And then, a little later when she 
was sure that she had completely 
gained his confidence: 'Tve always 
admired Margot's independence," 
she said cautiously, "but she ought 
really to have had some one to ad- 
vise her. Lucy would have been 
very wild if I hadn't talked to her 
sensibly about things. But Mar- 
got's mother was not the sort to 
assert herself; you know how she 
is, of course * • * very amiable, 
very futile. * * * So Margot went 
her own way, usually with that 
terrible crowd at Whitney Fonte- 
ney's, that degenerate artist— 
what's his name * * *?" 

"Nay lor." 

"Yes. And that Rosovsky girl 
whose father owns that cheap de- 
partment store uptown. The Em- 



porium ; that dreadful actress per- 
son, Lily Stokes, and Graham Gil- 
son— good enough family but hasn't 
drawn a sober breath in years. 
That was hardly the crowd for a 
girl of Margot's liberal views of 
life—" 

"She's within her rights. I am a 
bil stodgy, you see." 

"You — stodgy! Really, George!" 
Anne Stribling drew back, her eyes 
narrowed as though to examine 
him better and then laughed in 
pretty deprecation. 

"Perhaps, George, you're only 
stodgy by comparison with Margot. 
Of course, she has worried her 
mother almost to death with her 
friendship for strange people, her 
— (shall I say?) er — associations 
with dissipated men. I know of 
one case — " Mrs. Stribling paused 
effectively as though her restraint 
was even more charitable thaa 
necessary, "but what's "the used 
* * *? That sort of thing passed 
for eccentricity when she was rich 
and her family powerful, but since 
she has lost all her money, she has 
been practically ostracized by her 
family — " 

"Really! I can't understand that, 
Mrs. Stribling," he said, sure of his 
right now to betray Margot's secret 
In her defense, "when your own 
husband took her into his office — " 

Anne Stribling had not expected 
this counter-thrust, but she was 
prepared for it. 

"I suppose I've got to tell you, 
George, though it is one of the 
most unfortunate incidents in my 



Anne Stribling had had the last 
word and Margot had relinquished 
her only chance of telling her ex- 
actly what she thought of her. She 
regretted this even more than the 
loss of Cousin Walter and the job. 
It was curious how badly thing* 
had been going with her ever since 
she had tried to become of some use 
in the world. 

And now, what? Her alternative* 
seemed to be two — the glove counter 
at The Emporium or marrying- Joe. 
She had given up all thought of 
Georgie Pancoast since they had 
met by chance while she was walk- 
ing in the Square two weeks ago. 
She had asked him if he couldn't 
find her a job In his office but he 
had given her little encouragement. 
Something funny had happened to 
Georgie. His eyes were more be- 
nign through his spectacles than 
eve;-, but they were benign different- 
ly. The kindness that shone In 
them was the kindness of pity. He 
thought It would be very painful 
for Margot to be in his office but 
whether painful for Margot or for 
him he did not say. He fidgeted 
with his gloves and otherwise 
seemed very uncomfortable. 

There were reasons why she did 
not care to speak to Amy about 
a job at The Emporium, for Amy 
and Mr. Klemm were now definitely 
engaged to be married. 

It would be very unpleasant to 
be relegated to the glove-counter 
at The Emporium where Mr. Klemm 
might come and gloat. 

So she began following the ad- 
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vertisi'inenta in the "help war ted" 
columns, rushing each mornin; to 
given addresses where she fi und 
SO girls ahead of her, all applicants 
for one position. 

One morning she passed a gown 
ahop in Fifth Avenue that she had 
once patronized and offered he. -self 
as a model. Madame Berlioz waa 
Very kind, said something very 
pleasant about her figure and, re- 
membering past favors, gave her 
an afternoon modeling for Boms of 
her latest importations. 

It was an agreeable task and even 
the appearance of some of Margot's 
old social acquaintances during the 
week that followed did not disturb 
her in the least. Bruno and Anne 
Sfcribling hRd already sounded for 
her tlie depths of humiliation. In 
the past by her independence and 
Indirf-'ieiiee she had made many 
enemies and some of these persons 
took the opportunity to patronize 
her. But Margot, with an eye upon 
the nones' that she would get at the 
end of the day, put on her ballet- 
dancer's smile and moved sinuously 
away. "I'm making character," she 
thought, "but what Rood it is ever 
going to do me I don't know." 

That position was a temporary 
one, but it enabled her to postpone 
the evil hour of bankruptcy by at 
least two weeks. Then she went 
the rounds of the illustrators' stu- 
dfos from a list p ovided by one 
of the art editors whom she had 
met. There were many promises 
but little work lor an untried model. 
But at last ahe got a job from 
Herbert Sykes who did excellent 
advertising drawings of handsome 
girls making embar.assing mistakes 
In English and for a while she 
managed two or three afternoons 

Then Mr. Sykes wanted to see her 
figure. He said he was going to be 
a real artist and exhibit nudes in 
some of the shows. Hitherto, ex- 
cept for the inevitable double 
me.inings to which her generation 
was accustomed, Mr. Sykes had 
been more or less unobjectionable. 
He had tried to kiss her and at- 
tempted some of the liberties to 
which he felt himself entitled by 
paying her a dollar an hour, but 
ahe had managed to evade these 
situations without coming to a 
break with him. When he pro- 
posed that she remove her cloth- 
ing ami even attempted to assist 
her in removing it she thought it 
was about time that she was going 
again upon her way. 

Then there was an older man — 
who painted her head for a week 
and then said that unfortunately he 
had bad recent financial losses and 
could not pay her. * * * Another 
illustrator, a German, fairly success- 
ful in stocking advertisements who 
painted from the lower part of her 
for a week with highly professional 
comments upon her shapeliness and 
then stopped working and made 
love to the upper part of her. 

She wanted the wages but she 
couldn't stand being made love to 
by Franz Zlegt (Imagine being 
rhapsodized by such a name!). He 
was very respectful, very self con- 
tained, but very sentimental — 
mawkish like old man Metzerodtbut 
not half as nice. It couldn't go on 
and she told him so. This was a 
terrible blow to his pride for he 
was North German and flew into 
a rage, threw her money on the 
floor and told her to go out of the 
studio. She went— but she picked 
up the money first. 

She bad had no trouble in look- 
ing out for herself. In each un- 
pleasant incident she found herself 
in complete command of the situ- 
ation. 



BRUTALITY, 
business, little business, 
crowds, smells, jazz, sex, 
complexes, fakes, crimes, freaks 
* • • all cut into shapes like cub- 
ist picture puzzles and twisted in 
a kaleidoscope — that was New 
York day by day. She had loved 



it once when she had only seen the 
combinations of pretty colors — but 
now that she had seen the combina- 
tions of ugly ones, there were times 
when she thought it horrible. * * * 

She had played the game in every 
way from wealth to poverty in the 
short apace of a year and she had 
played it straight with her head up 
and her show-girl's smirk. But the 
show-girl's smirk was more than 
half genuine. She hadn't had such 
a terrible time. Life was bitter at 
the dregs but it had a fine bou- 
quet. Once or twice she had thought 
she was rather fed up with the 
whole thing but she had been too 
healthily minded to think of quit- 
ting * * * She had passed some 
bad moments— some evil moments 
—but she managed to carry on. And 
she was still smiling, though most 
of her clothing had heen sold. 

Financially, no matter how she 
saved on food, she iound that she 
was waging a losing game. Madame 
Berlioz had employed her one after- 
noon a week and then with the 
excuses of a lack of business, in- 
formed her that she wo'ild not 
need her longer. That night in her 
"ducky" little room, the board of 
which was a month overdue she 
examined the mirror and decided 
that her rations of food had given 
her a haggard look and that she 
was no longer pretty enough to 
pose for Madame Berlioz. 

And then just afte- the dark hour 
— dawn broke, cold and clear. It 
was not very much of a "break" 
but any break looked better than 
the uncertainties in which she had 
been living. Plnkey Fonteney had 
just returned from abroad and she 
went to his apartment in despera- 
tion for an hour of companionship 
with what was left of the old crowd. 
And Pinkey gave her the news of 
a job that he thought she could 
have for the asking. His sister 
Isabel lived in Switzerland and 
while visiting her he had met the 
Head Master of a boys school in 
Volnay where there were many 
Americans. He wanted a teacher 
of English in his Primary Depart- 
ment, and an assistant to the 
Matron, an American woman pre- 
ferably, proficient in French aa 
well as Italian — and Plnkey had 
thought of Margot. The pay was 
not great, Pinkey said, but there 
would be room and board and a 
friend in Isabel whose husband, M. 
Marigny, a Swiss, had been in the 
sporting goods line in Volnay for 
many years. Plnkey had not guessed 
the condition to which Margot had 
been reduced or he would have 
better understood the alacrity with 
which she accepted his proposal. 
He lent her the money for passage. 

Switzerland! Margot looked out 
of her dormer window over the 
tree-tops to the lake where a steam- 
er sprawling flat like a water-spider 
crossed from Evian, leaving an 
opalescent ripple that flowed fan- 
shaped into the dusk. Two boats 
with swallow-winged sails hung 
motionless in the listless air. Be- 
yond were the purple masses of 
Grammont and the Dent o'Oche. 
whose tips were afire with the set- 
ting sun. In the soft shadows 
where the drowsy town of Volnay 
was going to sleep a delicious smell 
of wood -smoke mingled with the 
provocative odor of chocolate from 
the factory nearby. The church 
bell back of the Pensionnat Gehrig 
was ringing for Vespers and as the 
shadowy night fell swiftly over the 
roofs of the village the cries from 
the tennis courts and playground 
diminished and then ceased leaving 
Margot alone with the night and 
her thoughts. 

With her new surroundings the 
paat had diminished in so steep a 
perspective that she waa now no 
longer conscious of it. She had 
known that she waa going to like 
the Docteur and Madame Vlllars 
from what Pinkey and his Bister 
had said of them. And aha had 



liked Isabel Marigny also from the 
very moment Isabel had met her 
getting off the train from Paris at 
Geneva. Doctor Villars was tall, 
though slightly bent and wore 
habitually the long straight coat 
formerly known as a Prince Albert. 
This gave him a dignity which he 
needed with the wild crew of 
youngsters under his care. But 
there was a greater dignity in the 
broad dome of his fo/ehead and 
deeply set grey eyes which seemed 
to be constantly frowning until you 
examined them closely when you 
could see in their depths the mer- 
riest twinkle iu the world. He had 
a patch of grey whiskers under 
each ear and a prominent lower jaw 
which would have been combative 
had it not been constantly defeated 
by a credulous smile. 

Madame Villars who looked after 
the housekeeping of the Pensionnat 
Gehrig seemed almost as tall as her 
husband because she held herself 
as straight as a Prussian Grenadier. 
A row of ringlets hung around her 
temples like corkscrews and a black 
silk ribbon tied her hair at the back. 
She wore a large bell-.-ihaped skirt 
of black beige in the morning 
— and a large bell-shaped skirt 
of flowered muslin in the afternoon. 
When she worked in her garden, 
she wore an American sun-bonnet. 
The boys made fun of her for an 
old frump, of course, but she moth- 
ered them all in spite of themselves 
— a hundred and fifty of them — anil 
they knew that they could not get 
along without her if they wanted to. 

Nor could Margot very well have 
gotten along without her. For Isa- 
bel Marigny had a husband, a home 
and three small children to occupy 
her leisure moments and to 
Madame Villars mothering strange 
and homesick young persons of her 
acquaintance was an obligation 
which she could not relinquish to 
anyone. It was Madame Villars 
qaore than Isabel Marigny who had 
made the first few months of her 
servioe less difficult for her. Mar- 
got taught English to the small 
boys and helped Madame Villars. 

The boys of Gehrig's interested 
her a great deal. They came from 
every habitable part of the earth — 
Argentinians, two German barons, 
an Egyptian prince, a dozen 
Italians, Greeks— two members of 
the famous Baitazzi family — and a 
horde of vociferous Americans, the 
leaders In all sports and In all mis- 
chief. Gehrig's was and had been 
for 50 years a dumping ground for 
the aons of fashionable people who 
wished to drink cocktails at Cannea 
and Monte Carlo or bask In the sun 
at the Lido. 

As Margot looked out to the 
opposite shore of the lake the gaye- 
ty of spring seemed already to be 
dancing in the air. Sprigs of pale 
green appeared upon the trees near 
at hand and she had noticed that 
the thatch of plane-trees along the 
promenade waa throwing shoots 
toward the sun. She could not 
realize that spring was near again; 
the second year that she had spent 
in Volnay waa over and very soon 
she would see for the third time 
the narcissus in flower in a little 
valley that she loved high up under 
the cliff of the Dent de Jaman. 
In the old days when she had used 
to think so much of herself 
Muriel Bishop said that she had a 
Narcissus complex. Margot did 
not think ao much of herself now 
but she bad a Narcissus complex 
still; for she loved to climb high 
up above the world, into this little 
valley below the Rochers de Naye 
and breathe the clean Alpine air 
that cleared her mind of all ache 
or pain mental or physical. 

Sometimes she climbed up there 
alone or when she had an afternoon 
to herself, took the cog-road from 
Montrouge and got off where she 
pleased. Here high above the lake 
and basking in the sun she could 
get a view of the mountains of the 
Valais and the Savoy. Several 
times she had climbed the Rochers 
de Naye alone. And on week-enda, 
Saturdays and Sundays and In the 
holidays, groups of climbers from 
the school would be organized, to 
drive up the Valley of the Rhone 
to St Maurice and climb the 
Grande Dent de More lna or by way 



of Champery to the Dent du Midi, 
where the more venturesome would 
try the "Cathedral" or the Thumb." 

The Alpine air had gotten into 
her blood. After she had been in 
Volnay a year, she wondered how 
she had been able to exist without 
it. At the end of two years it 
seemed that she had never been 
anywhere else and that she would 
not exchange her life for anything 
in the world. New York was some- 
thing fantastic from a dream, and 
she remembered with a smile that 
she had once thought that she could 
never leave it. 

The moment o£ the sailing of the 
steamer had not been painful. She 
had not been, perhaps, in a condi- 
tion to appreciate what was hap- 
pening to her. The white tearful 
face of her mother, and Aunt Ade- 
line's gentle waxen mask swam in 
a mist of other faces on the pier, 
but meaning little except as a 
part of the scene of personal dis- 
aster that she was leaving. Every- 
thing that had happened to her 
was her own fault except her 
father's failure. She blamed no 
one. least of all the poor lady who 
wept so sadly upon the pier and 
was so glad to be rid of her. Mar- 
got had asked nothing of Aunt 
Adeline and it was "Pinkey" Fon- 
teney who had arranged every- 
thing and lent her the money to 
reach her destination. 

MARGOT had written to 
"Pinkey" many times, to 
Joe and to her mother and 
received their news — Harvey 
Junior's entrance of Princeton, Amy 
Rosovsky's marriage, Joe's new job 
as Art Director of a flashy, vulgar 
magazine devoted to swollen nudes 
and Elizabethan humor which just 
managed to get past the postoffice. 
Georgie Pancoast had written her 
a nice letter full of practical and 
philosophical considerations upon 
various subjects having litile to do 
with romance, by which she as- 
sumed that he still maintained a 
benignant attitude toward life and 
her. She heard from Cousin Walter 
(poor dear. Cousin Walter!) that 
his daughter Lucy had married a 
young man In the real estate busi- 
ness in Harlem, turning her back 
squarely on her ambition and her 
mother's wishes and marrying for 
love, which was the last thing in 
the world that anybody expected 



do. 



All of this seemed very far away 
from Margot now. These letters 
were like messages from a distant 
planet. Volnay was her home, Geh- 
rig's her life, the mountains her 

relaxation and her joy. 

She had arrived at Volnay, worn 
and discouraged. The slender figure 
which had been so important in 
modelling for Madame Berlioz had 
become bony, almost emaciated. 
She had eaten well, slept well and 
worked hard and her face was 
handsome and ruddy with health, 
her figure round, strong and beau- 
tiful; there was not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh upon her. Her Al- 
pine climbing had seen to that. 

Margot leaned out of the window 
until it was almost dark thinking 
of these things and of the pleasant 
people among whom her ways had 
fallen. 

And the boys — large boys, email 
boys, manly ones and just kids. She 
was fond of them all and some of 
them came and confided their 
domestic troubles. There was the 
Egyptian Prince, Daoud Bey who 
had fallen in love with a blonde 
French girl and had to go home 
to Cairo and marry a dark princess; 
Baron Arnim, tall, angular and 
hooknosed like his father even at 
17, who wanted to write poetry 
while his father Insisted on his 
coming home and going into the 
army; Baitazzi fell in love with a 
little Swiss girl who worked in the 
chocolate factory, and he didn't 
know what to do about it. 

Then there were the bullies and 
the coward a, the one to be disci- 
plined and the other to be encour- 
aged; and the American boys — poor 
little Shaw who didn't really know 
whom his mother had married last, 
and whether his father would suc- 
ceed in marrying the lady in Paris 
who was now trying to get a 
divorce from her unwilling husband. 
There was another American boy, 
Jack Wilding, who touched her 
heart deeply. He wouldn't talk 
much but she learned that his 
father had died and his mother had 
married an Italian much younger 
than herself. Then the hoy's mother 
had died, leaving a lot of money. 
His stepfather, the Italian, was his 

Poor little waifs! Gehrig's was 
full of them and part of Margot'a 
job was to help Madame Vi liars 
mother them and keep them happy. 

Margot turned back from the 



window and then paused to listen. 
There it was again, the sound that 
she had heard from time to time 
during the past week — just the four 
notes played so often by eccentric 
automobile horns of the famous 
song "How Dry I Am !" Some 
American, of course, she thought, 
for no Swiss would know what that 
musical phrase meant to an entire 
national consciousness. 

"How dry I am, How dry I am, 

Nobody knows how dry I am." 

The sound seemed to come from 
the direction oi the Hotel du Lac 
but the trees intervened and so she 
could tio t be sure. Nor could she 
be sure that this American— if 
American he was — was as dry as 
he proclaimed himself to be, for 
Mar^m's experience had been that 
those who proclaimed themselves 
dry were usually very wet indeed. 
And though she had at first thought 
the sound waa that of an automo- 
bile horn she was now sure that 
It was more like some other kind of 
a horn, preferably a saxophone. 
And why "preferably" when any 
other kind of a horn in the world, 
even a tuba, would be so much less 
offensive. 

But the mystery was to remain 
unsolved, for a promenade in the 
direction of the hotel revealed noth- 
ing as to the identity of the per- 
former, not even an open window 
from which the thirsty sounds 
might have proceeded. And after 
a few days the sounds not being 
repeated, she forgot her curiosity 
and the cause of it. 

Several weeks later, the season of 
the spring flowers in the valley 
having arrived, Margot set forth 
for an entire Saturday to the top 
of the Rochers de Naye. It was a 
six-hour climb to the Dent de 
Jaman, thrust upward like a gigan- 
tic signal tower "but remote, un- 
friendly, a constant challenge to 
the climber and dangerous to the 
uninitiated. 

Margot had made good time in 
reaching this point more than four- 
fifths of the way and having earned 
a rest sat on a rock not far from 
the Dent de Jaman where the yel- 
low blossoms covered all the valley. 

Here she took a bite of chocolate 
(fine climbing food) and a sip of 
water from her flask, and was 
about to continue her climb when 
she heard the sound of music. She 
listened again — a horn, playing the 
Siegfried motive, the hunting call, 
the rallying cry, of the great son 
of the Gods In Valhalla. This was 
the first time in her knowledge that 
the Gods of Valhalla had come to 
the valley of the Jaman. 

MARGOT walked up tho 
slope of rocks approach- 
ing the sound which split 
against the rugged race of the rocks 
and waa shattered into a hundred 
echoes. The sounds continued as 
she advanced — more blatant, more 
strenuous — the Fire Music — or that 
was what it sounded like. She came 
to the edge of a ridge of rock and 
peered forth at the cause of the 
disturbance — a boy sitting on the 
ground. In the midst of the Narcis- 
sus, hia back to a rock and blowing 
into a saxophone with all the 
strength of his young lungs. He 
was like a young fawn lacking only 
the hairy legs and while she looked, 
two goats approached as though to 
one of their kind and stood exam- 
ining him and, chewing contem- 
platively, after which, slightly 
bored, they gave him a careless 
glance and moved down the valley. 

Apparently exhausted by bis ef- 
forts, the boy gave a sigh, un- 
hooked the saxophone from its 
strap and lay back for a moment 
looking on the clouds swirling 
down the cliff-side. At the clash 
of M argot's iron hobs against a 
stone, he turned and saw her. 

Margot smiled and he twisted 
around, and straightened, his saxo- 
phone like a shining weapon in his 
hand. 

"Guten m or gen, gnadiges frau- 
letn— " and then as she nodded : 

"Bon jour mademoiselle — " 

Surely none but an American boy 
could use with so much assurance 
such an atrocious accent. 

"Hello," she said with a grin. 

"Why — hello," he said, brighten- 
ing. "You're American, aren't you?" 

"I hope I haven't Intruded." 

"Not In the least. I'm all blown 
out anyway." 

A little abashed at having picked 
acquaintance with this young 
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Siegfried and finding him full- 
grown she said nothing during his 
scrutiny. She took a few steps 
away from him up the trial. 

"Oh, please don't go. Or let me 
go with you. Are you bound for 
the summit? So am I. I came up 
on the cable road, but the con- 
ductor threw me off." 

This statement arrested her and 
she turned. 

"Threw you off?" 

"Well, 1 insisted on playing the 
saxop'..ono all the way up the rack 
and pinion road from Montrouge. 
The clatter made a lovely rhythm 
for 'There's a Kot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight.' " 

The conductor said it annoyed the 
passengers. He was rather insult- 
ing. I've seen him playing the 
clarinet In the village band. Per- 
haps I wasn't playing very well- 
maybe the sudden change of alti- 
tude aftected the instrument. One 
bilious English lady was very sick 
all the way down the side of the 
precipice to Caux. And cf course 
I thought it best not to spoil the 
landscape any more. 

There was no doubt about it. he 
was just an amiable and quite 
harmless lunatic. But he had a 
pleasant voice and was much older 
than his conversation. He had a 
straight nose, level brow and an 
amiable mouth which spoke those 
absurdities with the faintest sugges- 
tion of a smile. 

Only when she laughed did he 
give any responsive sign. 

"You think I'm a nut, don't you?" 
he said with a real grin. "Well, 
you see, I am. I got the saxophone 
habit in college. I used to play in 
a jazz band when they cut my al- 
lowance off." 

"Please blow it again." ' , 

"No. Please, I want to talk to 
you, you seem to be such a splendid 
sort of a person." 

"Really!" 

Oh, say, don't say 'really' like 
that. You remind me of my Aunt 
Jane getting ready to be snooty. 
You looked as though you were just 
about to say that you hadn't had 
an introduction to me." 

"I haven't — " 

"It would be like introducing a 
couple of slivers of rock on this 
trail." 

"Do you think you have exuber- 
ance enough left I ' 
me to the top?" 

"Oh Lord, I'm 
but I'll try." 

She went right i 
ing a way thn 
snow until she 



strument itself. But it was clear 
that the climb had exhausted him, 
for his breast began heaving spas- 
modically again, he was persplrfag 
freely and he dragged his instru- 
ment of torture, figuratively speak- 
ing, like a tail between his legs. 
They were, it seemed, quite alone 
upen the narrow ledge. Perhaps 
he felt that in their meeting he 
had been rather intrusive and per- 
sonal, for he waited like a patient 
St. Bernard puppy, until she turned 
ticiinileiy toward the downward 
path before he wagged his saxo- 
phone and spoke. 

"Much obliged for letting me 



" hes 



ireath! 



frightfully lazy. 



i upward, tread- 
High the melting 
reached the sum- 
mit — where she stood breathing 
hard, her blood rushing swiftly in 
her ears while her eyes peered 
through the snow clouds at mo- 
nienlary glimpses of sunshine on 
the hills and the blue of the lake 
below. 

Behind her were the peaks of the 
Bernese and Vaudis Alps, most o£ 
them snow-capped. She had always 
thought the view of these high 
mountains beautiful whpn seen 
from the lake. From above, instead 
of a mere sense of beauty, the im- 
pression was poignant and sig- 
nificant. Through rifts in the clouds 
she could see for a distance of two 
hundred miles in all directions and 
her breath caught as it had always 
done, at the largeness of space mea- 
ured in terms of mountains. On 
great heights like this, her sense of 
elation triumphed over the earth 
■which she seemed to spurn with 
nimble loes as though poised lightly 
enough to be already a part of the 
Infinite. Here, too, was silence ex- 
cept the whirr of the anemometer 
on the station and the crooning of 
the wind along the Sharper edges of 
the rock. Before her was a drop of 
two thousand feet and she had that 
thrilling sensation of all the nerves 
and blood in her body being driven 
swiftly upwards against her ribs in 
a kind of reflex against the danger 
of a fall. 

The mist brushed her face, then 
the sun broke through the clouds 
and she could aee the shores of the 
lake all the way lo Geneva- 
Lausanne, Evian— like the toy vil- 
lages set up in a nursery. 

She moved slightly, and was 
aware that some one was standing 
near her— had been standing near 
her for some minutes, in fact, with- 
out her being aware. She was 
slightly startled and a little disap- 
pointed at this Intrusion upon her 
special conference with God. It 
■was the young man of the saxo- 
phone, she realized, and she now 
remembered that she had quite for- 
gotten him. 

He stood, staring out into the 
Void beneath him. his breath caught 
in his throat and his face lofty with 
emotions too fine for expression. In 
this mood he was not so much the 
pleasant maniac as the tired busi- 
ness man surprised in a poetic 

Indeed there was nothing of the 
saxophone player about him what- 
ever, except the unfortunate in- 



eertainly led me a chase. I guess 
I've blown all my spare lungs into 
this thing." 

"Why?— It's not quite fair to your 
lungs if you really like them." 

"Yes, I do like them— perhaps 
just because they're mine. Some- 
body said I had a sax-complex." 

"What a terrible pun! Eut why a 
saxophone — when there are so 
many other instruments to choose 

"I don't know — unless it's my un- 
failing i.abit to be wrong in every- 
thing:. I used to play the bull-ilddle, 
but I lost it at a French railway 
station and I hadn't the heart to 
get another * * *" and then ci.eer- 
iuliy, "I still play the traps, but 
they're even more difficult to travel 
with. I suppose I should have se- 
lected a piccolo or stayed home." 

Margot examined him more 
amusedly and then smiled. 

"I've an idea you're the person 
who is so dry at the Hotel du Lac 
at Vclnay." 

"By George!" he exclaimed, 
brightening visibly. "So you've 
been listening to that,. Then we 
know each other already. You're 
from Volnay?" 

She nodded. "Yes, I teach lan- 
guages at the Pensionnat Gehrig." 

He grinned. "I see, that's why 
you couldn't understand my French 
and German." 

Tfcey were just abcut to move hi 
the direction of the hotel when 
there was a loud blast on a rams- 
horn and a man with a black beard 
came coasting down toward them 
from the signal station on a slr-dgc. 
The man with the beard was sub- 
sidized by the saxophone player 
and with a breathless rush to the 
accompaniment of both ram*B»horh 
and Siegfried Motif, they slid d:.wn 
the declevity over the snow, bring- 
ing up abruptly in the court yard 
of the deserted hole). It was rather 

The hotel did not open formally 
until July but the man with the 
ram's-horn was not as- devious as 
his instrument and when the saxo- 
phone player gave him more money 
he made them hot coffee and 
found them some goat's cheese and 
black bread and let them dry their 
shoes before his stove. 

IT IS SOMETIMES astonishing 
how quickly a substantial 
friendship is made over the 
most unsubstantial meal. Margot 
had thought from her fragmentary 
and rather silly conversation with 
him that this young man was one 
of the many itinerant New Yorkers 
who infested Volnay and Montrouge 
every summer, filling the hotels 
with their banal pretensions and 
making her ashamed that she was 
an American. She had renounced 
New York exactly as New York 
two years ago had renounced her. 

Her companion proceeded to nul- 
lify most of her prejudices by pro- 
claiming that he was from Pitts- 
burgh. He had a bitterness about 
New York, too, for New York had 
not been too kind to his early lit- 
erary efforts and he thought the 
subways were an abomination of 
the devil. But they were better 
than the streets above which were 
filled with various varieties of East- 
ern European lice who annoyed him 
a great deal. The young man was a 
novelist, he said, and had already 
written a book about steel, laid in 
Pittsburgh, and now he was writing 
a book about stealing laid in New 
York. He gave the impression 
through the nonsense he insisted on 
that he was ashamed to be serious. 

But his talk upon current Euro- 
pean topics into which she beguiled 
him showed a vein of pay ore. An 
hour passed before Margot glanced 
at her wrist-watch and rose. She 
was surprised that the time had 
passed so quickly. Three hours and 
a half of fast walking would be 
needed for the descent to Montrouge 
and she realized that she must leave 
at once if she would reach the 



school before dark. She thought 
(hat her new acquaintance would 
tiike ihe c-og-iiain aown to Mont- 
rouge, but when shs bade him good- 
by and started down the path 
toward Jaman, he asked if he might 
not go with her. 

"On one condition— that I'm not 
to be responsible for your remains," 
she said. 

"Oh, well, that needn't matter. 
You can just slip me over the edge 
of the cliff. There's a fellow in 
Caux I've been promising to drop 

When Margot walked, she usually 
devoted all her energies to that 
purpose and the pace that she took 
dov/n the first slope was a warning 
to her companion that he had bet- 
ter be saving his breath. This was 
the first long climb she had taken 
this year and she wanted to bring 
a record to Finley Brown, the Sci- 
ence teacher, and Alpinist of the 
school. She was in excellent con- 
dition and had done the climb to 
the summit today in less than five 
hours. There were bits of the de- 
scent that even If not actually dif- 
ficult needed care to avoid a stum- 
ble. Down the valley of the Jaman 
she passed at a full stride, not 
even stopping for the view from 
the shoulder where the sharp drop 
began, but rapidly as she descend- 
ed, the saxophone player came slip- 
ping and stumbling along behind 
her. Once he fell, barking his shin 
and his saxophone, but he picked 
himself up, grinning, and keeping 
within sound of her, startling her 
when they reached a level spot 
with the cry of the Valkyries al- 
most at her ear. Then later, above 
Montrouge when she thought that 
she had walked all the exuberance 



Eric Rawle My pop Is a watcher 
at the League of Nations. He's also 
Minister to Switzerland cs a side 

"Thanks. I guess after that I'm 
nobody In particular but Margot 
Stribling, a primary school teacher 
at Gehrig's with a side line of 
mountain-climbing." 

"Phew! Well, if you're half as 
good at languages as you are at 
sliding over precipices, it won't be 
long before you'll be getting that 
thin red ribbon of the French 
Academy." 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Rawle. I didn't 

. He grinned at her painfully. 

"Oh, yes, you did. You wanted to 
see if I could walk as badiy as I 
played the sax. Cut I'll be all right 
—a doctor tonight, a masseur to- 
morrow an the next day, and two 
or three days in bed aha Til be 
quite well again." 

"Please forgive me," she said 
laughing. , 

They had reached the gate of the 
Pensionnat. 

"Sure— if you'll call me Eric—" 

"All right, 'Eric,' then." And she 
gave him her hand. "And please 
don't be dry tonight because my 
window faces yours and I want to 

This was the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance that grew rapidly Into 
a warm friendship. Her life at the 
school had made Margot too seri- 
ous and Eric Rawle seemel to sup- 
ply ingredients that made her 
much more happy in herself and 
with the world. It was something 
of an achievement to be ro'reshing 
without being "fresh" and Eric 
Kawle succeeded, in accomplishing 
that feat without any annoyance to 




out of him, he played "How Dry I 
Am" with so much gusto that there 
was not the slightest doubt of hi3 
sincerity. 

He was lagging before they 
reached the tram-car at Montrouge, 
but she decided to walk to Volney, 
and he was limping badly at Ctar- 
ens. As they drew near the Pen- 
sionnat he asked her: "I say, would 
you mind telling me your name? It 
might be convenient when I call to- 
morrow to find out whether your 
hinges are still working. Mine is 



Margot whatever. She found that 
she enjoyed being with him a great 
deal and in the weeks that followed 
she showed him Blonay Castle, to 
which, through the Marigny's, she 
had admittance; then took him 
through the vineyards to St. Sap- 
horin, one of the quaintest little 
towns in Europe all jumbled to- 
gether like blocks put together by 
children. He was very well in- 
formed on a variety of subjects 
and when she refused to be serious 
he entertained ber by his prepos- 



terous sense of humor. And though 
he now chose to speak of impor- 
tant matters, there was something 
very ingenious and sophomoric 
about his attitude toward life in 
general and toward her in partic- 
ular. 

The young men from Pittsburgh 
that Margot had met in New York 
were gay boys, accustomed to 
spend the money of their wealthy 
fathers on illicit liquor, road 
houses and night clubs, alt of 
which they thought to be a part 
of their equipment for the battle 
of life. But as far as Margot could 
discover, Eric Rawle had touched 
upon these dissipations very lightly 
in Pittsburgh or elsewhere. His 
habitual dryness, as expressed in 
words and mucia, was due lo an 
excessive fondness for the native 
beer of the Swiss brasserie.; and 
the white wines from the slopes 
of the Ormont. 

Since coming to Volnay, HfargOt'1 
social contacts outside the school 
had bean few. She had actually 
marooned herseif from contacts 
with men, especially Americans 
traveling, for tl.ey all seemed to 
have a "line" that they practiced 
on all the females of their ac- 
quaintance. She found that she 
did not need them. She liked the 
Marigny's, of course, and dined at 
their house frequently in a com- 
pany that was almost exclusively 
French-Swiss — agreeable people but 
with interests almost entirely with- 
in their own circle, to which they 
admitted Margot because of their 
friendship for Isabel. And while 
Mar-ot had "adopted Volnay for her 
own, she was too much of a cos- 
mopolitan ever to become a Swiss 
in the sense that Isabel had. Isabel 
loved Switzerland because she had 
married a Swiss. Margot loved 
Switzerland because she hadn't 
married a Swiss -she loved Switzer- 
land for itself— the mountains and 
lakes and the beauty that they gave 
her just for the small exertion of 
looking. She had placed no deep 
dependence on anybody. She had 
formed few friendships except those 
at the school and had no interest ia 

When she met so unconvention- 
ally Eric Rawle, who from thr very 
beginning of their acquaintance 
proclaimed himself a frlendlv sort 
of creature without any ulterior 
motives that she could discover, 
she decided after a while that he 
might do as an agreeable compan- 
ion for her walks In the moun- 
tains. As an Alpinist she believed 
him to be a total loss, but when 
he expressed himself as willing and 
even anxious to climb Grammont 
when she made her first climb in 
June she let him go along. On 
this pilgrimage he left the saxo- 
phone at the hotel and sor&rised 
her by setting the nace an'l leach- 
ing the summit before her. 

"Last time," he said, "you made 
me feel like a sore thumb -utterly 
useless and very painful. I c uldn't 
stand letting you to show me up 
like that . . . H 

"Well,' you've made good. Eric. 
I'll take you for a real clim'j next 
But from this moment you're ft 
member of the Stribling Goat Club 
Limited." 

"And who else belongs?" 

"Nobody else. Just you and L* 

At the summit of Grammont, a 
stiff climb from St. Gingolph, they 
looked out at tiie French Al,i ■, over 
which Mont Blanc, glltterinr in the 
sunlight, divinely blue in the shad- 
ows, sat in serene majesty spread- 
ing its protecting mantle. 

Eric lighted his pipe and llargot 
smoked her ctgaret while they 
:alked. It was a most amiable and 
kuL i.« factory relationship. He puz- 
zled her, but he was a c riously 
amiable creature and she was 
never quite sure whether he was 
the yellow-haired boy who played 
Ihe saxophone or the man who 
talked with her so serious! \- about 
the problems of the day. 

Margot had read his Pitt burgh 
novel and believed that it showed 
ability — a book about the steel 
workers in the mills and a smug 
c.T ilalist with a .lovely dan-liter 
who got angry at "her father and 
saw red — and then to make the 
matter worse went Bed herself and 
helped her boy-friend lead the riot 
in which 17 policemen and 30 Po- 
lacks, to say nothing of the boy- 
friend, were killed. It was his first 
novel, rather stylistio and slightly 
stodgy, but the publishers had put 
it through without losing any 
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money and Eric was very prou '. 
of this fact, especially as they had 
promised to prim the second book 
if it showed as much promise as 
the first. 

T T WAS on tile top of Gram- 
I mont Mountain that she en- 
cou raged Eric to tell her about 
his second book, hut when he be- 
gan to apeak about the plot she 
was sorry that she had asked him, 
for the tale was one of a nice girl 
from the Middle West who came 
to New York and went wrong. It 
was a plot commonplace enough 
and its success depended on the 
way the subject whs treated. His 
ineptitude in the ways of woman 
bad never seemed so ingenious or 
so tragic as in this description of 
a series of events that had never 
happened as he related them to 
Margot., to whom they had hap- 
pened very much indeed. 

"Don't you like the idea, Mar- 
got? Of course, Appleby, the brok- 
er, was just a thief and an awful 
rotter, but then the Eirl^ Elsie, had 
fallen awfully hard for him." 

Marmot got upon her feet and 
moved restlessly a few paces away 

"Is it your idea," she asked slow- 
ly, -that Elsie desperately loved 
thlB man?" 

"Why, yes, of course. The girl 
I'm trying to paint couldn't have 
fallen for him if she hadn't loved 
him n lot, could she? I couldn't 
have made a heroine out of the 
other kind of girl." 

"Why not? Other writers do," 

"Well. I'm not very keen about 
girls that go hay-wire, blame 11 on 
fate nnd then keep on going hay- 

"Oh. I see. * * *" 

Another long silence. Eric Rawle 
had risen and stood beside her, 

"Then you think if a girl really 
loves a man," she asked slowly, 
"she's got some justification for 
going wrong—?" 

"Well, it's a great question in- 
volving the single standard. What 
do you think, Margot?" 

She continued staring at thu 
mountains. "I don't think any- 
thing about it except that your girl 
Elsie is a fool— curious, too, like 
Wagner's Elsa, And nobody will 
want to read about a fool. I 
wouldn't, anyway." 

"Oh, Int.*' *" 

' Margot did not move. An Irre- 
parable damage may have been 
done to their friendship but she 
could not at this moment have 
raised a finger to save It. 

Out of all the plots for stories 
left in the world why had he 
managed to choose this one? Was 
this friendship — this new and fine 
relationship which had begun to 
mean so much in her life to be 
destroyed like all the others? That 
would be a pity. And yet she 
could not discuss this plot with 
Eric Rawle or any one else. She 
eould have told him just what was 
the matter with the girl Elsie, just 
what was the matter with the 
story — because (as she knew full 
well) up to a point it was her own 
story. But she could not discuss 
it and so she had been obliged to 
hurt him rather than tell him the 

He did not speak and stood near 
her, following her gaze as though 
he would find the answer at the 
place where she looked. Hia 
silence was eloquent, appealing, 
for he was not habitually a silent 
man. And with his silence all the 
mountain seemed to be silent. 

Then suddenly, as the Impulse for 
friendship mastered her trouble- 
some thoughts, she turned and 
put her hand on his arm. 

"Forgive me, Eric. I don't want 
to hurt you. But I don't like that 
plot. I think I'd rather want to 
read the story finished. Do you 

"No. Not at all. But you see, 
Mai-gut, I don't think you under- 
stand. I can't think of Elsie Carrel 
as bad or as a fool. She was just 
human to the nth degree. I'm in- 
tensely interested in her or I 
shouldn't be writing about her." 

Margot turned from him toward 
the rocky slope that led to the 



down trail. Of course that speech 
about Elsie Carrel was what she 
might have expected from Eric. It 
was Just the way he thought about 
women. But he had, without be- 
ing aware of it, stirred up the lees 
of old poisons in her veins, old 
poisons in her mind, the old regrets, 
the oifl hatreds. He had broug'it 
to this clean mountain-top the very 
person of Bruno Mezzanotte whom 
she had almost succeeded in for- 
getting. 

For an hour neither of them 
spoke, not even about the path of 
their descent, though the way at 
times was steep and difficult. But 
the violent exercise and the swift 
rush of blood through her body 
seemed to clear the uncertainties 
from Margot's head. And so when 
she sat on a rock for a rest before 
the final descent and he sat beside 
her she had recovered her poi3e 
completely. 

"What have I said to offend you, 
Margot?" he asked her. "What 
have I done?" 

"Nothing — I was just moody. 
You see you don't understand me 
very well after all." 

"It doesn't matter much to me 
whether I understand you or not," 
he said and bis voice took a deep 
note, an insistent note that she had 
never heard before, "because I'm 
keen about you and I can't get on 
without you." 

She took a quick glance at him 
and then turned away to the moun- 
tains. Yes, she had seen that look 
before in men's eyes — but she had 
never seen ft in Eric's eyes— not 
just like that. 

"Don't let's spoil everything, 
Eric," slip said quietly. 

"You don't understand," he in- 
sisted earnestly. "I love you, Mar- 
got. I've loved you from the very 
beginning, two months ago when 
we met on the Rochers de Naye. I 
want you awfully. Isn't there a 

She was aware oi his strong 
hand-clasp on hers, aware too that 
he had put his arm around her and 
drawn her close into the curve of 
his shoulder and she did not re- 
sist. She lay in his arms and he 
was kissing her — but half-timid ly as 
though he were doing something 
wrong. She had not believed that 
their friendship could possibly 
come to this ao soon, but she 
yielded for a little • • • and thon 
she raised her head and started up 
out of his arms and away. 

"Margot, dear, what ■ • •?" 

"You m-'stn't do that. Why did 

She' passed her fingers before her 
eyes to clear awav the mist of 
illusion. "Why did you spoil every- 
thing? Everything was so- -so 
exactly right before." 

He put his arm around her again, 
whispering — 

"I love you. I want you to marry 

She looked up at him a moment 
staring and then as though what he 
had said had quickly unlocked her 
mind, pushed him definitely away. 

"No," she said quietly, "that is 
impossible." 

"Impossible, why?" 

"Please, Eric — I can't marry you.'' 
She tore Jier hand from his and 
rushed down the trail awav from 
him. 

After she had known Eric for a 
few weeks, Margot suspected that 
no matter what she wished to do 
with her life the ordering of it was 
quite out of her control. She had 
not wished to fall in love with Eric. 
He had been just the sort of a 
friend she heeded and the thouglit 
of Bruno Mezzanotte, which had 
always been such an effectual 
prophylactic in affairs of sentiment 
or romance, had continued to keep 
her free from any entanglements. 

All such troubles had passed from 
her mind at Volnay. She had been 
certain that she could get along 
with the simple friends that fate 
had thrown into her way. From 
the first moment of meeting, Eric 
had entered with such spontaneity 
into the spirit of real friendship 
that he had been quite inevitable. 
Though he was 27 and could think 
of serious matters if the spirit 
moved him, he was like Siegfried 
when they were in the high places, 
the embodiment of youth and joy. 
She was quite sure now when the 
revelation had taken place, that 
she must have loved him from the 
beginning. 



WHY had she permitted this 
disaster to happen? She 
realized, during her wake- 
ful night, that the more she loved 
Eric, the greater her responsibility 
to him, the greater her responsi- 
bility to herself. She did not want 
to hurt Eric and yet she knew that 
she would have to in one way or 
another. She lay, wakeful, listening 
to the night sounds outside, think- 
ing of Eric with the same surging 
emotion that she '.xperienced on 
the mountains looking down into 
space. It was something more than 
mere emotion too — the appeal of the 
eternal mother in woman * • * for 
there had been moments when Eric 
in spite of his faith in himself and 
his optimism seemed so much in 
need of mothering. 

At last she got up, put on her 
dressing gown, went to the window 
looking out toward the lake. A faint 
breeze was stirring the water, mak- 
ing little ripples of diamonds along 
the rocks of the Embarcadere. 

With the sight of the mountains 
a calm fell upon her as it had 
always done when she was alone 
with the mountains. They were 
eternal, these mountains, like the 
verities of Time, Truth, Justice, and 
their permanence steadied her. 

Marriage to Eric was impossible. 
She saw that clearly now. She 
would have to send him away or 
go away herself; the alternative to 
these alternatives (and here she 
felt herself weakening) was to per- 
mit him to stay at Volnay if he 
insisted upon doing so, but not to 

She made a light and began writ- 
ing a letter, but after the first few 
scratches of her pen she decided 
that she r*"v«t '~ K m instead of 

writing. 

And seeing him would be pain- 
ful. He would want to know the 
grounds for her refusal. He had a 
curiously direct way of getting at 
the crux of a situation — a time must 
come in their conversation when 
le obliged to make the 
choice between telling 
iurtc tne truth or marrying him. 
From this weakness she fought 
back to strength, the result of 
which was a note telling Eric that 
a great mistake had been made 
and asking him not to attempt to 
see her for a week at least. 

If she had expected obedience to 
her request she was disappointed; 
for she received in the course of 
the morning while in her class- 
rooms no less than three notes sent 
at intervals of an hour by messen- 
gers from the Hotel du Lac. The 
first note said that he could not un- 
derstand the meaning of her note 
and asked for a word on the back 
of the sheet complying with his re- 
quest for a meeting at the midday 
recess. As she sent the messenger 
away without a reply, he returned 
with another more appealing and 
with a threat from Eric that he 
would wait for her outside her 
classroom door until she granted 
him an interview. The third note 
threatened that he would play his 
saxophone beneath the open 



Eric," she said more" gently. "I've 
told you I cared for you. I do care 
but not in the way you want. I 
made a mistake yesterday in let- 
ting you think I cared for you ex- 
cept as a friend. I want you as a 
friend — I don't want to lose you as 
a friend—" 

"Even when I become your hus- 
band — " he broke ir. with a laugh. 

He turned hi3 gaze across the 
lake to the mountains, as though 
calling Grammont to witness the 
strange inconsistency of this wom- 
an who had lain in his arms up 
there on the shoulder of a rock 
yesterday, scarcely breathing with 
the ecstacy of his kisses. 

;e you as a friend," 



• a friend i 



"you ( 



't give me up 
■ what I say 



id something that sounded 
like "tosh." 

"Don't scoff at a fine thing like 
that, Eric— the finest human rela- 
tionship in the world, more un- 
selfish than love, more sacrificing 
than marriage — " 

"Mine isn't." He flashed around 
at her. "Mine isn't," he cried. "I'm 
selfish as can be! I want you. It's 
a pity you don't feel the same way 

his 




dow of her c 

he was arrested. 

So she met him 
where he had been w 
and together they 



i the after- 
ut to him or 

at the gate 
.Ring for her 
ilked toward 
the Embarcadere. She had put on 
an air of great dignity and gave 
him the coolest of greetings. 

"It seems strange that you coald 
not think enough of me to do the 
first simple thing T ask of you," 
she said. 

"Why should I wait a week. to see 
you when you must know that every 
moment I'm away from you is so 
much time lost out of my life." 

"You'll have to get used to the 
idea of getting on without me." 

"Why? There's no reason in that 
either unless you don't love me." 

"That's It," she said cruelly. 

He studied her profile for a mo- 
ment but she would not look at him. 

"Your telling me doesn't make me 
believe you. I knew you loved me 
yesterday when I kissed you. You 
can't go back on that." 

Her laugh was unpleasant, inten- 
tionally. 

"If you think I've loved every 
man I've kissed — " 

A pause and then, "I'm not going 
to marry you, Erie. I told you that 
yesterday." 

He laughed. "I didn't believe you 
then, I don't believe you now." 

"You've got to listen to reason, 



voice that kindled her, too. and she 
put her hand over his. 

"Please, Eric, dear, don't make 
things so difficult for me—" 

"I'm not making them difficult," 
he Insisted, "you are. It's very sim- 
ple. All I want you to do h to go 
with me around the corner up the 
hill to All Saints Rectory and mar- 
ry me." . " . 

Apparently the only hope she had 
left was to effect some compromise 
— to play for time until she could 
make a decision more definite than 
any she could reach today. 

"I can't give you my reasons just 
yet. But I want you to be patient 
with me for a while. Please, Eric. 
Don't be angry because you can't 
understand. Just let our friendship 
go on the way it is for a while — 
until I can think things over. Noth- 
ing need be changed. I'll see you 
every day I can and I'll promise 
you that nobody — nothing shall 
come between us. Please, Eric 



"All right, Margot," he said, "I 
don't believe it will work but I'll 
try." 

Margot did not feel like seeing 
anybody this afternoon and she had 
found that the only way she could 
be entirely alone was to remain in 
her room and plead illness. 



Ml 



ARGOT leaned upon the 
window-sill and buried her 
head In her arms. She 
could never tell Eric about Bruno. 
* * * It would kill her to bring 
that look of horror and contempt 
into Eric's face. There was no 
way that he could ever find it out, 
for there was only one person be- 
side Bruno who knew— Amy Rosov- 
sky — and she would never tell. 

And if Margot kept silence and 
married Eric — next week at All 
Saints' Rectory ' * • if she went 
to him as she was * * * he would 
never learn the truth. Other wom- 
en did that sort of thing— other 
girls — there was nothing in their 
code that prevented it. To them 
there was only one kind of dishon- 
orable woman in the world and 
she was the one who was found 
out. Margot ground her fingers 
into her aching temples. For three 
years she had made a fetish of 



her dishonor. It was a kind of 
passion with her to expiate her 
fault for her whole life with a 
clean body. That was why she 
loved the mountains — they purified, 
cleansed and renewed. * * * For 
what— if not for Eric? She real- 
ized that like a game she had come 
right around to the starting point 

At this point the concert began — 
the sound of a saxophone across 
the treetops from the Hotel du Lac, 
"How Dry I Am — " as a kind of 
propitiatory motive, quite imper- 
sonal in several keys. By this time 
Margot's head had come up from 
the window-sill and she was smil- 
ing at the sky. Followed a tune 
she remembered hearing years ago 
—"Won't You Come -tnd Play with 
Me?" rather pathetic, in two keys 
—one slightly off; the Siegfried 
motive followed by the most out- 
landish laughter of which a saxa- 
phone could be guilty. Then, what 
seemed to be the yelping of a dog 
when someone had stepped upon 
his ail. And at the very last, the 
appeal of "Won't 'You Come and 
Play with Me?" full of pathos and 

Margot raised her chin, threw 
her head back at last and laughed. 
She no longer had a headache. She 
scribbled a few words on a card. 

What 3he had written was; 

"I've come to play with you, Sieg- 
fried. I'm at the Embarcadere." 

She did not have long to wait, 
for almost before she had time to 
formulate her thoughts, Eric came 
striding as though with seven- 
league boots. And what was the 
use of formulating conversations 
when Eric changed them as he 
pleased? 

"Margot, you're an angel to 

"If I hadn't, you'd probably have 
heen arrested." 

"I'll do anything you say — that 
is anything except go away from 
you. Anything in the world you 
want me to do I'll do — anything, 
except not see you. Of course, I've 
got to see you every day." 

"Eric, you're impossible." 

"No. I'm goinng to be 'the good 
Alpinist, the loyal companion,' until 
it hurts. How long do I wait until 
you tell me you're going to marry 

"Please — don't make me answer 
that" « 

"Oh. all right. I won't Insist just 
now — I'm too happy." And then 
cheerfully, "where do we go from 

"What do you mean?" 

"Well, what's the program. If I 
sit here I'll most certainly make 
love to you." 

"Then let's walk." 

They strolled along the lakeside 
to the Tour de Peilz, a chateau 
sharing honors with Chillon and 
Blonay, and entered the gates, for 
Margot had met the owners and 
gained the entree to the place. 
They found a spot by the shore 
where they stood hand in hand, 
looking westward down the lake. 

They had not stood looking more 
than a few moments when — with- 
out quite knowing how it hap- 
pened or indeed caring much how — 
,she was in Eric's arms and he was 
kissing her with an enthusiasm 
that had gained something in their 
hours of separation. 

"There's no use fighting, Margot 
— not the least use. I've got to 
have you. I don't know why you 
don't want to marry me and it 
doesn't matter much after this. 
I've got some money, I want to 
take you out of that stuffy school. 
I'll get things fixed up in a jiffy. 
Say you'll marry me tomorrow or 
next day — as soon as I can make 
the thing legal. • * •" 

"Eric I — -" her voice began pro- 
testing, but her heart would not let 
it finish. 

"Margot, you've got to forget all 
the objections you had. You can 
see now nothing matters except the 
fact that we love each other. I'll 
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be very good to you, Margot — " 
He grinned. "I'll even give up my 
saxophone if you want me to." 

She waa very quiet in his arms, 
just as she had been on Grammont 
mountain, and offered no further 
argument, made no further Drotest 

"When, Margot?" he asked as 
1hev moved away from the shore. 

"We can't be hasty, Eric. I'll see 
you tomorrow at the midday re- 

"Margof, let me go to 'he Town 
Hall—" 

"You said you'd be patient 
Eric. • • •" 

"Oh, well," he sighed, "I guess I'll 
have to • * *" 

They turned the corner and 
neared the entrance to Gehrig's. 
Two other figures were converging 
toward the gate in the dusk. One 
of the figures was the boy Jack 
Wilding; the other -was tall, a man 
who wore a blue suit and a gray 
soft hat. 

She was aware of the man in the 
tu nine toward her 



abruptly. 
"Good , 



, Jack. * 
Sliihling. this is ' 



Margot faltered I_ 
k'nd of horror int 
Bruno Mczzanotte. 



habit had 
ises of greet- 
recalled the 



brought the proper ph 
ing to her lips. ' She 
darting glance •>(' Bruno's eyes, 
the stare of curiosity in Eric's as 
she turned away and hurried up 
the path to the school. 

It was not until she had reached 
her room that she was able to esti- 
mate the unhappiness that Bruno 
JVli-Kznjwlte might bring to her. So 
thi3 was j:i->k Wilding's step- 
lather!" 

She recalled now, as through a 
vista of years. Pinkey's mentioning 
the name of the middle-aged, mid- 
western widow Bruno had married 
for her money. Of course, she 
should have refused to recognize 
him, but she had hoped to avoid 
any situation which might have 
further aroused Eric's curiosity. 
For there was Eric's bronzed face 
in the background, his brows tan- 
gled, the rising look of inquiry 
in his blue eyes as he examined 
the stranger. In spite of her studied 
calm she must have shown Eric 
some Bign of inward inquietude, 
for his greeting or Bruno had been 
curt as he lifted his cap and strolled 
away. Her last recollection of 
Bruno was the appraising stare 
that followed her flight to the 
house, a stare that seemed to 
iiave followed her up the steps 
and into the room where she stood 

trembling, seeing no way of es- 
cape. 

Perhaps Bruno would go away. . . 
He had just come to Volnay for 
a short visit to his stepson. There 
was nothing to keep Bruno in 
Volnay, there was no reason why 
she should see him again — ever. 
She could take a vacation. She 
could go to Geneva and live quietly 
for a while in a pension somewhere 
until Bruno went away. 

In the quiet of her room her 
thoughts slowly look order and she 
began to realize that she had been 
alarmed by a bogey. There was no 
reason to believe that Bruno was 
any more eager to see her than 
she was to see him, for his opin- 
ion of himself with regard to their 
a r f->ir could hardly be pleasing. 

MARGOT decided whatever 
happened that she would 
not go away. 
She smiled a little at her pallid 
reflection in the mirror. It was 
curious. A few days ago she had 
even thought of running away 
from Eric rather than confess to 
him. But something had changed 
since then, the conviction that 
whatever had happened in the past 
hclonged in the past and that now 
she belonged irrevocably to Eric 
and the future. As though sud- 
denly and miraculously illuminated 
she saw the two men as they were 
and wondered what she could ever 
have seen in Bruno Mexxanotte 
except the curling eyelashes that 
Amy Rosovsky had always so 
much deplored. Margot had learned 
something about life since Bruno 
—something about humility, pov- 
erty and self-sacrifice. She had 
learned, too. something about 
friendship, loyalty and tnederness. 
She had no fear of Bruno when 
she thought of Eric, not even the 
old contempt — just a pity and the 
antipathy one had for an uprooted 
and discarded sin. 

She had missed the supper hour 
and so decided to walk up the Rue 



du Lac for a cup of chocolate and 
a brioche. 

"A little migraine," she explained 
in reply to the kindly inquiry of 
Madame Bachasse in the hallway. 
She could not explain that the pain 
was not of the head but of the 

She avoided the Qual and turned 
into the Rue d'ltalie walking rapid- 
ly. She was aware of footsteps 
behind her, hurrying footsteps 
which might have been Eric's but 
weren't, for Eric would have 
shouted. The old uneasiness came 
over her. She was sure that Bruno 
was walking behind her, hurrying 
that he might catch up with her 
before she reached her destination. 

Just as she turned into the Rue 
du Lac from the Hotel de Ville, he 
joined her. 

"Margot, I've been hoping you'd 
come out. Do you mind If I walk 
with you a way?" 

"Not at all," she said coolly, "but 
I'm only going to Robert's In the 
next block.' 

The sidewalk was narrow and 
she put him at a slight disadvantage 
by making him walk on the cobbles. 

"Curious, I never heard you were 
at Gehrig's." 

"Why?" 

"Well— Jack. You see, he writes 
to me once In a while." 
"Oh, does he?" 

Her tone of voice wondered why 
anybody should write to Bruno. 
Short of cuttfcig him outright she 
had struck, instinctively, the right 

"Yes, he's a nice boy." 

"Very." 

"You don't want to talk to me?" 

"Is there any reason why I 
should?" 

"I wish you'd let me explain—" 

She laughed a little. "Apologize? 
Are you trying to be fantastic . . .?" 

"No, not apologize. I neve.- apolo- 
gise. Life does that." 

They had reached the door of the 
confectioner's. "I'm going in here," 
she said, "Good night." 

"I'm going with you," he said 
and followed her in. 

"Your manners have hardly im- 
proved with European contacts." 

She was angry now and quite 
able to take care of herself. 

He had aroused her curiosity. She 
was quite sure that it would be 
amusing to hear of Bruno's mis- 
fortunes. 

She sat In silence sipping her 
chocolate while he talked. 

"I shall be very frank with you, 
Margot. In Itaiy marriage is not 
the same as it is with you. I had 
been trained from babyhood to be- 
lieve that a girl should bring her 
'dot' to help make the marriage 
a success. I had no money. I was 
deep in debt, I had received word 
tbat my mother grew sick. I could 
not marry you when you;- father 
died; we should have starved—" 

"Oh, really! And you didn't like 
the idea of starving a deux?" 

"Oh, well, you can laugh about 
It if you like, but it seemed to me 

"I'm not Interested in your cus- 
toms in Italy; I don't want to hear 
about your misfortunes. Won't 
you please go?" 

Instead of obeying, he sat star- 
ing at her. 

"You don't want me to make a 
scene, do you?" she went on. "I'm 
well known here and Monsieur 
Robert will throw you off the bal- 
cony and into the lake if I say so." 

Still he did not move. 

"No, I don't want you to make 
a scene, Margot. But I don't think 
you want to make one either. That 
would be unintelligent and place 
us both in a false position." 

What he said was true, inevitably 
so. Bruno had "called her bluff." 

"I've tried to explain but you don't 
want to listen. Very well, I will 
not speak of the past. Let us 
begin again as old friends in Ameri- 
ca who have met in a foreign land. 
What do you say, Margot?" 

Whatever she felt she knew now 
that she had made a mistake in 
showing it so plainly. She had 
lived so long among right-minded, 
truthful people that she had almost 
lost the sophistication of her early 



training — the varied forms of la- 
fcir.cerity that held society together. 
She understood now that she must 
find some sort of a weapon against 
HrLino who threatened Eric's hap- 

"I don't care so much, Bruno," 
she said easily, "so long as we 
understand each other." 

"Of course. I don't ask anything 
of you except forgiveness. I don't 
offer to give you anything but 
friendship." 

"As you please," she said slowly. 
And then, "Are you to be here 
long?" 

He smiled. "I don't like to think 
you're anxious to get rid of me." 

"So you expect to remain?" 

"For a few weeks, perhaps, I've 
always liked Volnay. Tve never 
stayed here for long. ... I thought 
1 might do some climbing — !" 

"Climbing—!" 

"Of course it will be nothing like 
the Tyrol. But quite charming. I 
had forgotten how beautiful Lake 
Leman really is." 

It was no limbec beautiful to Mar- 
got but she did not tell him so. 
Lake Leman was not beautiful as 
long as Bruno was here. His air 
of perfect assurance in Bpeajdng 
of the past showed continual school- 
ing in a social atmosphere quite 
different from that of Gehrig's, She 

"Well, good-night, Bruno," she 
said in a friendly tone, "I hope 
you'll like the climbing. The 
Rochers de Naye are quite tame- 
but up the Rhone vallev, you'll find 
more difficult peaks." 

ERIC Rawle spent the evening 
writing his new book. At 
least he tried to write it, for 
ever since his talk with Margot on 
the summit of Grammont he had 
found the writing difficult. 

Margot puzzled him a great deal 
at times when there didn't seem 
to be any need for him to be puz- 
zled. Even before he had told her 
he loved her there bad been mo- 
ments, long periods of time, when 
Margot showed an aloofness tbat 
he could not explain by any act 
of his; and lately since they knew 
that they loved each other— she had 
been given to constant evasion of 
his plea to marry him. Watt * • * 
Walt What was going to hap- 
pen next with him? Last night at 
the Tour de Peiltz he had won 
her again and he had thought her 
at the point of acquiescence in a 
speedy marriage. And then at the 
gate of Gehrig's before he had 
lime to plead with her again, to 
kiss her, to threaten or cajole her, 
this Italian Count (Mezzoforte, It 
seemed like) had butted into the 
picture and ruined everything. 

Margot had said that she would 
meet him at the finals of the school 
tennis matches in the afternoon 
and he had promised to add a prize 
for the champion of the school. So 
Eric found a silver cup at a jewel- 
er's in the Rue du Lac and, after 
having it appropriately engraved, 
went to the tennis courts of the 
school. 

There was no opportunity for 
Eric to talk to Margot for, the first 
match finished, she joined a group 
of visitors on the lawn. Margot 
was wearing a white silk shirt- 
waist and a white duck skirt and 
looked very little like a school 
teacher. 

Jack Wilding had worked his 
way through the preminaries and 
would play the winner on the other 
court. He now came across the 
lawn taking some of Madame Vil- 
la rs' sandwiches as he passed the 
refreshment table until she shrieked 
at him when he fled. Margot was 
aware of Bruno approaching her 
and she kept her eyes on the ball as 
it flew across the net. 

Whatever the indifference she 
showed, Margot was intensely con- 
BOiouS of the presence of Eric and 
Bruno. She introduced them again 
and Eric learned that Bruno's 
name meant "midnight" instead of 
"moderately loud" and that Margot 
had met him when he was attached 
to the Italian Embassy in Wash- 
ington. She was sure that Eric was 
conscious of Bruno because he 
was artless enough to show his 
curiosity, while Bruno gave Eric a 
casual air nicely compounded of 
friendliness and indifference. 

"Pleasant fellow, Eric Rawle. He 
seems very devoted, Margot." 

Margot pretended an extraordi- 
nary interest In the stroking of the 
players. 

"You have known him long?" he 



"Known who long?" 
"Eric Rawle." 

"Oh, yes. He lives here. When 
does Jack play?" 

"In a moment — on the other 
court. Are you going to marry 
him?" 

"Who? Jack?" 

Bruno laughed. "I'll have to take 
your evasions as the answer to my 
question." 

"You can take any answer you 
please." 

"He is very pleasant, I hope to 
know him better." 

Margot, aware that Bruno had 
bested her in the game of verbal 
shuttlecock, gave him her beat 

"We do a lot of climbing, Eric 
and I. You might care to join ua 

She had not intended to say that. 
She had merely intended to offer 
some compensation for her rude- 
ness. Yet, after all, why not be 
friendly. 



"When are you going to marry 
me, Margot?" 

"Not now, Eric — my mouth Is 
full of sandwich. • * *" 

"I don't like the way that man 
looks at you." 

"Don't you? I hadn't noticed any- 
thing." 

"Well. I have. I don't like him." 

"That's strange. He likes you 
very much." 

"He'd say so. I don't have to." 

"Eric, you must be nice to him. 
He's a very old friend. He wants 
to do some climbing with us — " 

"Climbing! And you said he 
could?" he stormed. 

"Sh— Eric. Of course— why not?' 

"Why not? You ought to know 
why not. Was all this talk of yours 
about these mountains being our 
mountains just talk? Or are you 
trying—" 

She would not listen and turned 
away from him. He was till boyish 
enough to be jealous. 



THE single occasion which 
threw Margot permanently 
into the way of Bruno came 
toward the end of the second week 
following the tennis matches. On 
Sunday morning when Eric had 
been obliged -to drive to Beone to 
see his mother who was leaving for 
Paris, Margot had taken the steam- 
er to Evian to visit an American 
friend spending, a vacation there. 
She had seated herself comfortably 
in the lee of the cabin when Bruno 
appeared before her, smiling and 
bowing like a circus-rider acknowl- 
edging applause after some as- 
tonishing feat of equilibrium. She 
remembered a conversation with 
Isabel Marigny yesterday after 
noon, in which she had unfortunate- 
ly told Isabel of her Sunday's plans. 

"I saw you get on the boat and 
followed." he said. "Do you mind?'" 
"What difference would it make 
whether I minded or not since 
you're here?" 

"Well, not minding might lubri- 
cate the wheels of conversation—" 
She was trapped. There was noth- 
ing to do but to acquiesce with as 
good a grace as possible in his 
conversation. 

"I felt the need of an hour or so 
with you, Margot. My being here 
Isn't chance at all. I heard you 
were going to Evian from Madame 
Marigny, and here I am." 

"Don't you think it's a rather 
uninteresting form of persecution?" 
He offered her a cigaret, 
"I thought the tale of my mis- 
fortunes the other night at Rob- 
ert's might give you some pleasure. 
But even that did not amuse you." 

"I've always considered my own 
misfortunes so much more impor- 
tant than any one else's." 

"You won't think so If you let 
me tell you mine." 

"Oh, very well!" she sighed, "but 
they'll have to be hideous to amuse 

"They are — or were — hideous. 
My money when I returned to 
Washington from Bolsano was 
completely exhausted. Marjorie 
Wilding was rich. I had known 
her for a long while. I married 
her — I'm telling you the worst first. 
I hope this is bald and unsenti- 
mental enough for you." 

"Unprincipled, too — if you don't 
mind my saying it." 

"Not at all. I don't mind your 
saying it How unprincipled la it 
depends on whether the point of 



*3 

view Is yours or mine. I never 
told her I loved her. She wanted 
mj name. I needed her money, It 
was a bargain. • * * We were both 
satisfied." 

It was all In poor taste, Bruno 
had changed a great deai since she 
had seen him. He was very cold- 
blooded about his wife and he must 
have hated her a good deal. Mar- 
got shuttered as she thought what 
Bruno might have said about her- 
self. 

"Very easily satisfied, I'd say — " 

"But only for a time. We went 
to Italy. She was given to violent 
violent rages. We had dreadful 
times. We disagreed about the 
most trivial things — the uniform of 
a maid, the seasoning of a sauce, 
tht color of a drapery— until one 
day, she grew so angry that she 
lost all sense of proportion, threw 
petrol on the hangings and tried to 
bum the wing of the caslclln." 



"P' 



I should; 
but sh 



really terrible," continued 
Bruno. "I was afraid for my Hie. 
She tried to stab me with a paper 
knife. We were the scandal of the 
ni i^hborhood. She used to throw 
things, too. That was not so bad, 
for she threw very Inaccurately. It 
was really all most Unfoi hinate, 
a had a high biood- 



especially a 

press 



'Oh— yes. Then she died'.'" 

' Only a few months ago." 

"And the money?" 

"Of course a lot of it was mine 
by contract. But she did nothing 
to prevent my getting It." 

"Then everything's all right." 

"If you call that all right, yes. 
I buried her in the family vault In 
Rolsano. Then I sent a very ex- 
pensive Carrara marble shaft to 
Ohio surmounted by a chocolate- 
colored angel— she was very fond 
ui chocolate. I had her title carved 
on the base for her friends In 
Chillicothe to look at. 1 imagine 
she's perfectly satisfied." 

More smooth chatter pretty 
phrases built on a too obvious In- 
aincerity- He was a pretty poor 
sort of creature after all. If she 
hadn't lost her respect for him a 
long while ago, he would have for- 
feited It now. 

His Hps parted, giving her a flash 
of white teeth and then he exam- 
ined her gravely. 



"The 



»rld } 



iething 



strange to you. Margot You i 
once very young and very gay. 
Now you look at things with an 
air of asbtraction as If from an- 
other planet" 

"That's correct. I live on another 
planet, up here among the stars." 

"I understand. That's why you 
seem so far away from me." 

She was silent, looking down into 
the wake of the steamer, giving 
him the opportunity for the coup 
he had been contemplating. He 
spoke deliberately in the deep tones 
that had once been so significant 

"You may not believe me, Mar- 
got, but I had been planning ta go 
back to the United States with 
Jack at the end of the summer 
term to look for you." 

Her laughter began almost at 
once somewhere inside of her white 
he was speaking. 

"Really, Bruno—" 

"I Intended to ask you to marry 
me," he persisted. "I've wanted 
you always. I've been very un- 
happy that circumstances con- 
spired against us." 

She was grinning widely at the 
gull flying overhead. The customs 
of Italy still dictated the affairs 
of his heart. He was absolutely 
unchastened — utterly unaware that 
his point of view might be different 
from hers, and from tbat of every- 
one else with any conception of 
self-respect. She found herself cu- 
rious to complete the story of his 
insincerity. 

"And am I to consider this con- 
versation a proposal of marriage, 
Bruno?" she asked politely. 

He bent forward eagerly. "Yo» 
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hat i! uiscouraged sentiment from 
me— justly perhaps. I can not com- 
plain. But I love you just the 
same. Marjorie lias provided your 
marriage portion. I am now rich. 
W-'l you marry me, Margot?" 

x sure I'm awfully flattered," 
she said, smiling. "Marjorie, your 
wile, in her grave, will also he 
flattered at the thought of provid- 
ing the 'dot' for my m»rrtn<™. I'm 
very sorry, but — " 

Th; one saving grace of the sit- 
uation was that he did not apolo- 
gize. Life did that. Me saw that 
she had stopped smiling and that a 
frown had gathered on her brow- 

"No, Bruno. I won't marry you," 
she said, slowly, "and the reasons 
must be clear. You said Ui".t life 
had done something to me. It has. 
I've learned to think as well as to 
feel. I've learned the meaning- of 
logic as well as of impulse. I don't 
care for you »iv more. Bruno. 
That's all." 

"I understand. It's Eric Kawle." 

"Eric Is a warm friend of mine." 

"Eric — you're in love with Nr'C." 

"Am I?" 

"It's beginning to be pretty plain 

"Just because 1 I'm not in love 
with you? Really, Bruno — I" 
He made a shrug and turned 

"He's a very p'eaSant young man. 
but—" 

"I choose my own friends, 
Bruno." He stared at her a mo- 
ment and then rose. 

'Tm not going to give you up." 

be said. 

"I'm afraid you'll have io," she 



vent open violence. With Eric she 
explained, excused and pleailed. 
Bruno she kept scrupulously within 
the bounds of friendliness. 

Of tl-.e two men Bruno was the 
easier to manage, in spite of the 
danger which might lie behind her 
final repulses. Eut Eric gave her 



ail up and down the 



-et. 



T.1ERE was no flight from the 
past. It was irrevocable. Nor 
could she go away from Vol- 
nay now for flight would be a con- 
fession. Biunos protestations of a 
wish to atone for the past, which 
might have soothed her pride if 
she had not been In love with Brie, 
were now merely a threat to her 

And yet she could not repulse 
him. If he chose to be unscrupulous 
— and the story of his marriage to 
Mai.jorie Wilding was proof enough 
of his venality- the world was not 
a big enough place for Margot, 
Eric and Bruno to live in. 

It was soon to be apparent that 
Eric was very much disturbed and 
very unhappy, with moods, when 
her parties were three-cornered, 
that sometimes seemed to approach 
the point of desperation. 

If Bruno was afraid of Eric he 
did not show it and Eric seemed 
ready at any moment to fly at the 
throat of the Italian. Only insincer- 
ity and good breeding on the part 
of both men helped Margot to pre- 



The Westerhorn climb was done 

frequently by skilled Alpinists but Bernese" Oberland. It seemed 

Finley Brown, who knew something though Margot had come 

of Margot's capability and strength, g0 ,. t D f a decision and her 

Was quite confident that she could toward Eric showed the change or 

reach the summit without accident, her sentiments toward him. Bruno 

Last year on the Weishorn and the was the old friend; Eric, the lover. 

doubt. She had put 



The steamer drew near the dock 
and the commotion of travel 
brought the interview to an end. 

She had thought of spending the 
night at Evian as there was only 
one si earner in the afternoon for 
Volnay, but remembered a school 
duty and decided that she must 
risk Bruno's attentions on the way 
home. He had apparently been 
waiting for her at the dock all the 
afternoon and f«''owed h"r l o the 
upper deck. 

It was only wnen tuey ap- 
proached Volnay in the dark that 
he had made her frightened again 
by putting his arm around her and 
telling her that he could not think 
of her being in love with Eric. She 
had tried to take his love-making 
lightly, but he was very persistent. 
The last thing he bad said to her 
before she broke away and ran 
down the gang plank and away 
from him was that she was already 
married to him and that she - — IJ 
not marry anyone else. 

She was angry when she le.it 
him — angrier still fn the quiet of 
her own room, so angry that she 
did not dare to see Eric when he 
came calling about 8 o'clock 
For Eric, though his patience was 
enormous, would ready on the 
least suspicion of any difficult 
w.th Bruno, to make a deal of 
trouble. There was a great sense 
of security in the knowledge of 
Eric in the background r ' 
mako trouble, but that s< 
security was very much rtlatui 
by^the knowledge that his def. 




Margot, having I a rest, sat on a ruck not far from 

explanations of continued friend- shown herself thoroughly familiar 
ship for Bruno, she had come very with the uses of the ice-pick and 
near losing her self-control and tell- Alpine rope. 

Ing him the truth. It was quite natural that Henri 

The vacations of the summer Marigny, who had planned the ex- 



term arrived and Bruno showed r 
signs of leaving Volnay. There wei 
expeditions up the cog-road I 
Mount 1'elerln for afternoon toi 
golf at L'Algle. and drives in Eric's 



pedition should have asked 
Mezzanotte, whom he liked, for 
Bruno, it was understood, had done 
a great deal of climbing in the 
Tyrol and, during the World War 
car up the valley of the Rhone and when only a lad, had been a nicm- 
to the Pass of St, Bernard, some- ber of a famous regiment of the 
times with Bruno and Eric, some- Alpinieri whose station was not far 
times with Eric alone . . . thrilling, from the slopes of Monte Rosa, 
trying, desperate moments of alter- Having nothing to do with the 
nate joy and procrastination In arrangements, of course, she made 
which they both became more and no comment except to ask that Eric 
more deeply in love and the mo- Rawle be included in the plans, 
ment of revelation closer and closer. It was a very impressive looking 
Seldom she went alone with Bruno, group Which boarded the little train 
She had learned to he wary of him. for the upper . Rhone Valley and 
* • * settled itself upon the plain boards 

The time had come for the of a third-class carriage. Eric had 



added to his own equipment from 
time to time but was less pictur- 
esque in soft hat and plus-fours. 
Bruno had sent home for his climb- 
ing outfit and seemed to be some- 
thing between a doughboy and a 
member of the Bersaglieri; but the 
clothing was well worn and gave 
evidence of hard usage, Margot 
too wore plus-fours and a Yale 
sweater that she had begged, bor- 
, - ... rowed or stolen from some college 

jmp ot Monsieur Marigny, f | anle o£ a by-gone day. Guides 

who had general charge of all bikes were to be awaiting them at 
at the school, should take the road Schwanden. 

up the Rhone Valley to Algle and In the train every one was in 
follow the roads, footpaths and the best of spirits, like children off 
bridlepaths to the lake of Thun for a varn! ion, and Eric had 



Grande Course. Each year i 
gust, during the summer vacation, 
it was the custom for many of the 
faculty students of Gehrig's to 
take a long pedestrian tour. 

Finley Brown had suggested as 
a challenge to Margot the Wi 3er- 
horn, a rock-climb difficult for a 
woman, and the suggestion had 
thrilled her at once. His suggestion 
was that the school-boys under the 



the Dent de Jnman. 

her decision and her fate to the 



TrIE party spent the night 
at Interlaken and were up 
early for the train ride to 
Grindelwald where they would take 
the auto-bus to Schwanden, from 
there they would meet the guides 
and begin the climb. 

The three guides— Jean Antoine. 
Julius Schwartz and Ulrich Meirin- 

they examined the party with crit- 
ical if not dubious eyes. They looked 
at Eric's saxophone with suspic- 
ion until Eric said that he pro- 
posed to leave it at Schwanden. 
They demurred, too. at having but 
three guides for six people. But 
when they considered the experi- 
ence of Bruno and the Finley 
Browns, they agreed to take charge, 
dividing the party into two groups 
— Jean Antoine, the most famous 
chasseur, taking Margot, Eric and 
Bruno and leading the way; Julius 
Schwartz and Ulrich Meiringen 
following with the Browns and 
Mahmoud. 

From the beginning every con- 
dition had favored the venture. The 
afternoon which had begun cloudi- 
ly, turned clear and cool and the 
edifice that reared its great bulk 
before them seemed particularly 
enticing, particularly gracious to 
Eric and Margot who were to climb 
their first great peak together. 
There was a thrill for Eric in look- 



ing up at the snow-capped summit 
waiting to be conquered, so muc:h 
of a thrill that he almost forgot to 
be disturbed that Finley Brown had 
selected Bruno to go with bla (Jean 
Antulne's) party instead of Mah- 
moud, as Margot had wished. 

TIE Weserhorn seemed ab- 
surdly easy from a distance, 
but when they reached the 
glacier separating them from the 
second ridge they found plenty 
of work to do, climbing around 
and over the great seracs of 
the ice-fall which stood up in 
fantastic shapes, threatening and 
forbidding their progress. This 
threat became real as they climbed 
slowly higher and stopped at the 
edge of a crevasse until Jean An- 
toine found a narrow ice bridge 
which they crossed with tightened 
ropes — luckily indeed, for Mah- 
moud slipped and would have dis- 
appeared from view except for the 
strength and skill of Ulrich and 
the Browns in hauling him to the 
surface. 

This made the party more care- 
ful, especially so since heavy snow 
clouds were forming around the 
summit and now and then a few- 
drops of rain fell. But after a 
stiff climb up the ridge on the 
other side of the glacier they 
reached the southeast shoulder and 
the Ofenberg hut. where they were 
to spend the night. 

Eric had left Margot to climb to 
a ledge of rock above the hut and 
had gone to help Jean Antoine and 
Ulrich make the place habitable. 
Margot wanted to remain alone en- 
joying to the full this moment ot 
exaltation. The grandeur of the 
spectacle struck her almost like a 
blow in the face. The air waa 
crystal clear, and between tiny 
shreds of clouds she could see the 
whole length of the valley of the 
Rhone to the Dents du Midi. 

It was a different sort of camp 
than any she had seen. The quar- 
ters were crowded, for the hut was 
not larger than IS feet square, but 
there were wooden bunks along 
the sides built one upon another 
and with the fire and their blank- 
ets they were sure to be warm. 
After supper everybody was sorry 
that Eric's saxophone had been left 
in Schwanden. but they sang some 
Choruses in French and German, 
and Ulrich Meiringen went outside 
the hut and showed them how he 
had been taught to yodel over in 
the Austrian t"rol w>iei-e he came 
frr. . 

..e ventilation of the hut was 
not everything that might be de- 
sired and so Margot and Eric went 
outside and climbed to the ledge 
overlooking the glacier. The moon- 
light capped the snowy summits 
with cane3 of silver. 

"Tremendous isn't ft, Margot!" 
Eric whispered. "Makes every- 
thing e>e ; n life seem unimpor- 
tant . . . . /7 

"Yes. j^en Important things — ■ 
like you and me." 

Eric put his hand over hers and 
they sat in a silence that pro- 
claimed their happiness. 

■'I don't know why it is," he said 
after a while, "that I should have 
been jealous of Bruno Mezzanotte. 
What queer hunches a fellow gets! 
It's selfish of me, Margot, but I 
want your past as well as your 
present I've had a curious idea 
that Bruno is trying to keep us 
apart. Strange, isn't it? I suppose 
Its because I don't like him." 

"Please don't be jealous again, 
Eric. It's so childish of you • * *" 

There had been other conversa- 
tions from which they had exclud- 
ed others, on the train, at Inter- 
laken and in their walks up the 
lower slopes of the mountain and 
once or twice Bruno had asserted 
the claim of his old friendship by 
intruding. Certain it is that when 
Bruno climbed up to them from 
the hut he stood beside them as 
though with the intention of taking 
a definite part in tjr*" 



"Don't mind if I join you? Very 
smelly little hut for such a fine 
mountain. I wonder why people 
don't climb this mountain oftener." 

He went to the edge of the preci- 
pice and sat beside them — one foot 
dangling over space. 

"I wouldn't sit there, Bruno," 
Margot said, "there's ice under the 

"Oh, I'm not afraid," he said with 
a laugh. "I like the feeling of 
great spaces under me. In the Al- 
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pinieri they made 113 walk a knife 
edge of rock with precipices on 
either Bide before we could belong 
to the order of the 'Chamois." One 
of my company, a young lad from 
the farms to the south, grew terri- 
fied, screamed and fell, his body 
bounCiBg from shoulder to shoulder 
until it landed in the forest far be- 
low. That was the end of the order 
of the 'Chamois.'" 

■'How horrible!" Mmgot said. 
"Strange things happened that 
never got into the army reports, 
strange deaths by accident for 
which there seemed no reason or 
explanation. In my icgiment on 
"■i Austrian bordf 



l loi 



1 the 1 



• girl i 



rtfno. They went out one night 
scout duty along a ridge of the 
mountain. Neither of them came 
back. Their bodies, horribly bro- 
ken, were found not 20 feet apart 
at the foot of the precipice inside 
the Austrian lines. Nobody knows 
what happened. Nobody cared. 
The mountains tell no tales." He 
turned with another laugh. "For 
instance, Margot, as I am sitting 
here the slightest touch of your toe 
might send me out into eternity." 

"Bruno!" She sprang to her feet 
and caught him by the elbow try- 
ing to drag him to a safer place. 
Eric had risen, too, and stared in 
dull anger. 

"Don't be a damn fool, Bruno!" 
he said and took M argot's arm, 
leading her toward the safe cleft 
in the rock up which they had 
climbed. 

But Bruno caught her by the 

"No, not yet, Margot. Don't go 
yet. I want to say something to 
you and Eric." 

"What is it? I — 

Bruno hail been drinking from 
his flask from time to lime on the 
ascent. Erie thought it might be 
better to be on the safe side and he 
led Margot a pace toward the path. 
But Bruno, stepping quickly, 
blocked with his body thi 
entrance to Hie descent. 



1 DON'T mind being called a 
damn fool by Eric," Bruno 
■ laughed. "Because, you see, 
being called a damn fool is no in- 
sult at all. It's rather a compli- 
ment, in fact. It shows we just be- 
long to the same society of the 



: and I'm giving her up to you, 
:. Much as I love her I'm giving 



Eric made a threatening gesture. 
"Get out of my way or I'll throw 
you out!" 

"Walt, wait a moment, Eric." 
Margot's voice, pitched low. made 
an effective barrier between them. 

"You've got to know, Eric — " 

"Dont bother, Margot — !" 

"Yes, I must — you've got to 
know. Bruno and I were — en- 
gaged—" 

Eric frowned. "Well — suppose 
you were. There's nothing in your 
being engaged to make such a fuss 
about." 

"Shall I say the reasons for her 
difficulty in giving me my conge — " 

"She doesn't need to give me any 
reasons. She doesn't care for you 
any more; I should think that 
would be enough. And I might as 
well tell you now, Bruno, that I 
don't like you either." 

"Oh, is that really true, Eric' I 
am desolated—" 

Margot released herself from 
Ei-lc's arm. 

"There must be no quarrel, Eric 
■ — Bruno," she said. "'I can't have 
that—" 

Bruno laughed again as he went 
on: "It would have been so much 
eusier a little while ago if you 
had shoved me with your foot, Mar- 
got — just a little shove that no one 
—not even Eric— would have ob- 
served. I would have gone down 
six thousand feet to the glacier. It 
would have been so easy. No more 
ghosts of the past, Margot, to come 
between Eric and you— BO mem- 



Margot ?' 



"I 
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"See here, Bruno," Eric said cool- 
ly, "what's the game?" 

"You'll see if you listen to me 
for a moment," Bruno said easily. 
"I'm just trying to be friendly. But 
I can't he friendly if you won't lis- 
ten to me, now can I?" 

From her silence Ma-got strug- 
gled desperately into words— the 
only words that had the power to 
silence him. 

"Bruno, you've got to know. I — 
I'm engaged to— to be married to 
Eric Rawle — " 

«Oh—"' 

"Yes. I love him. You don't mat- 
ter any more. I'm going to marry 
him — soon. I hope that's clear 
enough for you to understand — " 

■lowly. 

"Then leave me alone," she cried 
wildly. "You leave us both alone, 
I tell you " * * There is nothing 
between you and me. * * • X have 
tried to show you, but you did not 
want to be shown. * * *1 owe you 
nothing. * • * You forfeited aJI right 
to consideration long ago. * * • You 
are out of my life, so go away! * * * 
Never let this conversation be re- 
peated now or any other time." 

She was shooting the staccato 
phrases at him like bullets from a 
gun but he *(ood obstinately in 
her path. 

"But don't you see what I must 
think if you persist in this cruelty — 
that what passed between us is 
nothing to you — " 

He was grinning again as he had 
done a while ago, when he almost 
challenged M'arprot to push him over 
the ledge. 

Margot's body was very still and 
her face was the color of the moon- 
light. Eric put her arm through 
his and held her band, but both 
hand and arm were leaden weights. 

"Well, if you've got anything to 
say," Eric said sharply, "say it 
quickly. It's time Margot was get- 
ting to bed." 

"Well, it's this," Bruno replied. 
"Ive known about this for some 



iries— 

"Stop, Bruno — stop — " 

"Well," he said, with anolhe.' 
laugh, "haven't you anything to say 
to Eric, Margot'? Just a few words 
— please, won't you?" 

Margot bent her head away from 
him. "You are utterly vile!" she 
whispered. 

Only Margot's hand restraining 
his arm kept Eric from striking. 

"Why should you think me vile. 
Margot? just because I love you 
so much that I can't bear to see 
you giving yourself to another 
man? Just because I defend the 
rights, you were generous to give 
me? In these times nothing much 
matters to anybody. Love— hatred 
— they used to be emotions that 
people bought or defended with 
their lives. Now nobodv cares 
enough even to hate. I. don't even 
hate you, Eric. I don't even hate 
Margot I should be happy in the 
memory that she on-e loved 
me. ••**■• 

"You filthy swine!" 

All the rancour of the last twen- 
ty-four hours was in Eric's voice 
as the words shot at Bruno. 

It was fortunate for Eric that 
Jean Antoine and Finley Brown, 
who had emerged from the hut to 
smoke a bedtime pipe at this mo- 
ment, were looking up at the rock 
and could see what happened. 

Bruno struck twice at Esic but 
Eric stepped aside and at the sec- 
ond blow Bruno went past him, 
slipping on the ice and falling to- 
ward the slope. Eric nnd Margot 
both reached for him — but too late, 
and Eric would have followed 
Bruno if Margot had not caught 
his aim and desperately dragged 
him off the slippery place to safety. 
Clutching each other frantically, 
the last they saw of Bruno was his 
face, horror displacing his smile of 
a moment ago, as he Elipped, 
scratching and clutching for a 
handhold, and then went over the 
ledge, sliding down the sloping side 
of the rock, gathering speed until 
his body bounding from a rock 
went out into space and disap- 

When Jean Antoine and the Fin- 
ley Browns, stricken with horror at 
what had happened, reached the 
ledge they found Eric still clutch- 
ing Margot, both staring at the 
bulge of rock over which Bruno 
had gone. 

Margot lay on her bunk trying 
to close her eyes, but whethei- 
opened or closed she could see noth- 
ing but the tragic, frightened, up- 
turned face of Bruno Mezzanotte 
as he clutched frantically at the 
sloping ledge of rocks. 

After what Burno had said she 
knew that she must tell Eric every- 
thing and at once. 

The moment seemed intermin- 
able until Eric came. He bad been 
exploring a spur below the hut, he 

"I caa't let another moment go 
by without telling you, Eric." 

"Oh, don't bother now. Maggot." 

he said slowly. "You're tired— 



you've got a long way to go." 

"It's about— about Burno and me 
— you know what he meant before 
he fell?" she went on. "Well, I've 
got to make it clear. His death 
demands it. You do know, don't 
you? I mean you know what I'm 
talking about?" 

"Yes, Margot—" 

"We were engaged, Eric." 

"Did you love 
Eric asked quietly. 

■'Yes, Eric. I must have, of 
course. I lived a strange life tha^. 
Recklessness, intoxication were In 
the air. I was carried off my feet" 
— she turned her head away and 
whispered painfully. "What — what 
happened — what I mean — happened 
just once. It was idiotic and rather 
stupid. I expected to be married 
to him. Other girls • * • Oh, don't 
look at me like that, Eric! * • • 
I've got to be frank, I've got to tell 
you everything now. I was going 
to tell you, but it was hard. I 
couldn't have married you without 
telling you. I wanted to give you 
the chance to be free of any prom- 
ises you'd made to me. With Burno 
dead I might have remained silent, 
but I did not want any ghost of 
the past to come between you and 
me. * * * Don't you see? Don't you 

She had found it difficult to look 
into Eric's face. But now she 
straightened. Eric stood with head 
bent before her, twisting his pipe 
over and over In his fingers. 

"Did you love him?" he repeated 
stupidly. 

■ -res, Eric, I've told yoj so. What 
else can I tell you? But then I've 
hated him, too. How terribly I've 
hated him since you came! Even 
last night when he spoke of the 
!Ki:-:-ihility of my foot kicking him 
off the clitf, and laughed at me. 
That was something more than 
mischief, cruelty, to make me think 
he might humiliate me. He had 
already been forced to believe that 
he had no chance with me. It was 
a kind of malevolence he might 
have practiced on his wife. I wish- 
ed him dead, last night, Eric. 

"I wonder if you can ever under- 
stand . . ." 

"Yes. I think I do." 

"Well, Eric," she continued, 
breathlessly, "girls of today have 
built a code of honor of their own 
to suit their own ideas of life and 
their own needs, impulses, desires. 
They put themselves in the same 
Glass with men, claim the same im- 
munities—the same privileges. But 
I don't, Eric, not any longer, 
know. I've ler.rned — *"' 
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HONOR AMONG WOME N — By Georee Gibbs 



littvo be different than nun But 
I never realized It until I found the 
man I wanted to bear my children 
for. That's the agony I've suffered 
all these weeks." 

" ' Ma rgot — don ' t— " 

"I've got to talk it all out. There 
can't be a single thought about me 
unimpressed to you. This is my 
concession, my miserere — once and 
for all time. Do you hear?" 

"Yes, Margot— " 

She waited breathless for the 
words that he could not seem to 
utter, the clasp of his arms around 
her * * * Perhaps she had no right 
to hope for that from him now. 
He turned toward her suddenly. 

"What's the use, Margot ?*' he 
said huskily. "The man is dead. 
He's dead. There's no use talking 
about him any more." 

His voice was almost cruel. He 
may have guessed the truth last 
night, but the definiteness of her 
words, the reality of her trouble, 
had cut deep. 

"All right Eric. I'll say no more 
about It. And now please tell Fin- 
ley I'm ready to go down to the 
inn at Schwanden." 

The silence of the night brought 
philosophy and calm. It brought 
charity too, a charity, perhaps, 
which would have been more diffi- 
cult, with Bruno alive. And after a 
little while Eric found himself in 
a mood of great humility. A wave 
of tenderness swept over him at the 
thought o( the sleeping girl upstairs 
waiting all the afternoon for the 
word of gentleness that he had not 
had the courage to speak. 

All men had their codes — women, 
theirs also — the new women, the 
new codes to suit their new needs 
from Life. But whatever their 
codes, the world whirled on, maim- 
ing the women who broke the law 
as it had always done anil letting 
the men go free. 

Charity as a finer part of ethics 
than any modern code or any Vic- 
torian tradition. Margot had suf- 
fered—was suffering now. Tomor- 
row he would ask her to forgive 
him. Then he would ask her to go 
with him to Geneva wnere they 
would be married. Bruno could not 
step between them then. * • * 

He must try to get a few hours 
of sleep. 

HE HAD taken Margot's pres- 
ence In the hotel for grant- 
ed but, when he inquired 
of Adele Brown at 9 the next morn- 
ing, he found that she had taken 
the 7 o'clock auto-bus for Inter- 
laken. 

"After what happened she 
thought she ought to go back to 
school at once," Adele said, "but 
she left this note for you, Eric." 

He tore it open and read : 

"It was very terrible for you, Eric. 
I had to tell you. But, of course, I 
have to go away now. 

"Goodby— Margot." 

He stared at the familiar hand- 
writing, stupefied for a moment 
with the shock of her decision. And 
then his thoughts, working quickly, 
he seemed to understand that there 
had been nothing else for her to do. 
He had given her no chance to be- 
lieve in his forgiveness, no inkling 
of any change in spirit which was 
now ready to accept her gladly on 



ribly 

anything that I can do? I mean 
when we reach Volnay — " 

"No, nothing. It's all my fault, 
I'd give anything In the world if 
she'd only waited to listen to me." 

A silence and then Adele put her 
hand over Eric's. 

"I like you both so much. Eric, 
deal', I don't know what Bruno's 
relations with Mat-got were, but I 
didn't like him. I'm naturally curi- 
ous to know what you said to him 
on the Weserhorn." 

"He was annoying Margot," Eric 
said with set lips after a moment. 

"And then he slipped. Thank God 
you didn't touch him— " 

"Yes, that was a lucky break for 
me. We might both have gone 

When they reached the school 
Eric found Madame Villars in the 
hallway downstairs. Margot had 
left more than an hour before Ma- 
dame said, having asked for some 
money and hurriedly packed a bag 
which one of the boys had carried 
for her to the steamer landing. 

'What are you going to do?" 
Adele asked, worried. 

"Motor to Geneva, she ha3 a 
friend there. It's only a chance but 
t. But— there's 
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any terms. 

After some delay he found a man 
with ramshackle automobile and, 
making a bargain which seemed 
princely to the Swiss, he left 
Schwanden with Adele Brown at a 
liiile before eleven. 

Adele Brown smoked her cigaret 
with great calmness. Aware of the 
inferno that was Eric she did not 
know what had happened to sepa- 
rate these lovers, both of whom 
were friends of hers. Eric swore at 
the Swiss, in English, French and 
German, but it did not do much to 
hurry him. 

"No use, Eric. I'm sorry. I would 
have stopped Margot If I could. But 
she wouldn't listen. She was ter- 



may get off the boat at 
Evian. She had a friend—" 

"Evelyn Joyce, She isn't at Evian 
any longer. 

"I'm gambling on meeting her at 
the steamboat landing at Geneva 
to save her from doing something 
foo'i"h--from running away- " 

The .Swiss had carried in the last of 
the luggage and Eric told him to 

Such excellent speed d'd they 
make that they reached the Quai 
du Mont Blanc at Geneva before 
the steamer was in sight. Of 
ODnrae there was still a chance that 
Margot had deserted the steamer at 
Evian or one of the towns on the 
north shore, but the boat she had 
taken did not atop at Lausanne 
which was on fi" Simnlon Route 
to Paris. 

As the boat u.-irf azui cue tjuai 
he took a position where he eould 
observe without being seen. The 

parent for when he s'oor! torth as 
she enme down the gangplank, she 
turned white and even went aside 
until he caught her by the arm, 
took the bag that she carried and 
led her ashore. There was some- 
thing authoritative in the way he 
took charge of the situation 

She was very tired and beyond 
any resistance. She did not seem 
to have any plans except t ) go to a 
hotel and rest. S5a he took he r to 
the Beau Rivage near by where 
they sat in a deserted pa. lor over- 
looking the lake, the Saleve Moun- 
tains and the distant peak ■ f Mount 
Blanc. 

"'"'.argot," he said, "forgive me. 
Can you? I was mad with jeal- 

She laid her fingers over bwi 
"Poor Eric — " 

"I can't have you pitying mi. Up 
there in the Ofenberg hut you gave 
me every chance; I deserve to have 
lost you. Where were yet;, going?" 

"T don't know." 

"I'm afraid if I leave you for a 
minute you'll run away from me 

again." 

She smiled. "I do.i't seem to be 
running very test now," she said 

"Then you do Kir&ive nit?" 

"What else can I du since you're 
here? Oh, Eric, you don't know 
what I've suffered. I i-r- 'dn't stay 
if you didn't want me." 

"God knows I do. Up there In 
the Ofenber" T - « little bewil- 
dered still by wh-' '- ' l.apnened. 
I was off my nut thinking that 
Bruno had wronged you. It was 
frightful. But that doesn't matter 
now. I've cro"-- a few years older 
over night. I think I managed last 
night to get a broader view of life. 
I don't see why I— I don't see why 
any man has a right to set up a 
moral code for himself. ... I want 
you to know I'm just as much a 
hypocrite as the rest of them. I 
can't give you my pa3t. But my fu- 
ture is yours, Mure.it. to make what 
you can of it." 

"I'll do my best, Eric," she said. 
"But I won't h«ive to w irk very 

They embraced at the very mo- 
ment when the Intel porter paused 
with two astoni.-lied michiie-.i^ed 
English ladles at the doorway. But 
neither Eric nor Mr rgot were 
aware of them. 

THE END. 
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